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of warriors would carry its point. Now, 
we are against all this business. Foreigners 
coming here, and being permitted to ac- 
cept—a pure matter of grace — American 
citizenship, should be American citizens, and 
nothing else. They should know but one flag, 
and not go sweltering about the streets, ob- 
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structing business, under green, or black and 
yellow bunting, or any other kind whatever. 
We don’t care a copper about their old feuds, 
victories, or defeats ; Rory O’Moore and Kaiser 
William are all the same tous. Only let the 
city have ‘‘peace,” and let its people, who 
mainly pay its expenses, circulate freely. 
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That is about all miserable Americans-born 
dare to ask for, and which, in compassion, if 
for no other reason, ought to be conceded to 
them. They have long ago surrendered the 
privilege of expending their own money and | 
doing their own voting ; let them have that of | 
enjoying the benefits which its magnificent ad- 
ministration brings to their masters. 

Mayor Hall and Superintendent Kelso (jest- 
ing apart) inaugurated a much-needed reform. 
They intended to suppress the anniversary of 
the Battle of the Boyne, or, rather, the cele- | 
bration of it, in the city of New York, and | 
had they been supported in so doing by the 
Governor, and followed it up in the coming 
year by suppressing every public national cele- 
bration which was not intrinsically American, 
they would have well deserved the conscien- 
tious applause of every American citizen, born 
or adopted, who is honestly attached to the 
Government of the United States. We want | 
no demonstrative reminiscences (in this coun- 
try) of Jena or Sédan or Waterloo or the 
Boyne, nor of any affair not connected with 
our own history. 

What is good for the goose must be excel- 
lent regimen for the gander ! 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy one year, or 52 numbers - : $4.00 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers’ - 2.00 
One copy for thirteen weeks - - : 1.00 


CLUB TERMS. 


Five copies one year, in one wrapper, to one ad- 
dress, $20, with extra copy to person getting up club, 


NOTICE. 

To our subscribers in Texas: Owing to the disor- 
dered condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, 
we cannot hold ourselves responsible for money for- | 
warded us, unless sent by means of Post-Office Order, 
Draft, or Express, It is unsafe to register letters. 
This notice only applies to Texas. 








NOTICE. 

With the next number will be given an illus- 
trated SUPPLEMENT, containing further chapters 
of the Continuation to DicKENS’s novel, *‘ The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 

In the last number was commenced a most | 
powerful and brilliant story of modern society, | 
entitled ‘‘Maup Mowan; oR, WaS HE WORTH | 
THE WINNING ?” by ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender | 
Cudip), known, wherever English literature is | 
valued, for her remarkable novels—‘' Dennis | 
Donne,” “ Called to Account,” “ False Colors,” | 
“ Playing for High Stakes,” etc, 

Our readers have not forgotten the exquisite | 
% Legends of the New England Coast,” by Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, lately presented in 
this journal, and announced by her publishers 
for early appearance in book form, with the 
original illustrations from these pages. Atten- 
tion is called to the series of historic anecdotes 
in a similar vein, now appearing under the title 
of ‘SKETCHES FROM CHEF-DE-MARBRE,” in 
which the legendary side of Yankee history is 
annotated in a spirit of charity, sympathy and 
romance recalling the style of HAWTHORNE. 

Besides its selection of the choicest fetion | 
and other literature, FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUs- | 
TRATED NEWSPAPER as it was the first is | 
the principal purveyor of PICTORIAL NEWS on 
this Continent. lts unapproached facilities en- 
able it to represent the events of the day 
promptly on their occurrence, and whether they 
fall under the eyes of its American or European 
art-reporters. Depending upon its own resources, 
and considering American news the paramount 
business of an American journal, it is in the 
habit of relegating the illustrations of foreign 
events almost exclusively to a single page, where 
may always be found an interesting group of 
pictorial quotations. The body of the NEws- 
PaPER is filled with original pictures of contem- 
porary occurrences. In this specialty FRANK 
LEs.Lig’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER has no com- 
petitor. 











FOSTER AND PRATT. 

We talk of reforms, and some are achieved 
under pressure of public opinion, and in other 
ways. But what are we to do with judicial 
abuse, or abuses by the judiciary? Here isa 
flagrant murdersr—a murderer whom a jury of 
fools or know-nothings, under powerful politi- 
cal and pecuniary influence, could not find a 
pretext for acquitting—obtaining a respite, 
and possibly an ultimate release from the pen- 
alties of the law, through—Pratt! Pratt, it 
seems, isa ‘‘one-horse” judge somewhere on 
Long Island, and has granted what, in legal 
lingo, is called a “stay of proceedings,” in the 
case of Foster, the street-car ruffian and mur- 
derer. This means that he is afiording an 





opportunity for Foster to avoid the impending 
noose for the present, or for some months, 
until the horror excited by his crime has been 
superseded by another equally hideous, and 
until he can slip away unobserved to the State 
prison, soon to become ‘‘a subject of Execu- 
tive clemency,” and again let loose on society. 
This “little game” was practiced in the case 
of the assassin Real, and that monster might 
have escaped his deserved fate, had not the 
Press rigidly refused to let his case fall into 
that quasi oblivion to which matters so rap- 
idly tend in a country like ours, where eighteen 
months are an eternity. 

If it be true that speedy, retributive justice 
acts as a preventive to crime, then the con- 
duct of Judge Pratt is a public wrong, and he 
himself is amenable, if not to legal process, 
certainly to public reprehension. No judge in 
New York would entertain the motion of the 
indefatigable counsel in the case of Foster, 
which being granted is, if nothing more, a 
practical reprieve of this villain for months, 
perhaps years. The moral force of his swift 
execution will be lost if he is allowed through 
legal quibbles, and the unwarranted interven- 
tion of ‘‘ outside ” judges, to postpone a result 
which seems to us to be inevitable—for he and 
his friends, personal and political, may be 
assured of one thing, that he cannot escape the 
penalty of his crime, unless unrelenting Judge 
Lynch resigns. 

In making these observations we cannot be 
accused of prejudice, one way or another, 
touching Judge Pratt, whom we now hear of 





tude, who cannot readily give the time or 
money requisite for yachting and rowing-clubs 
and exhibitions, can have a full share of enjoy- 
ment at a cheap rate in the branch of aquatic 
accomplishments to which we now invite atten- 
tion. We hope to be able to give some “illus- 
trations” of progress in this respect before the 
Summer closes ; and now urge the formation 
of swimming-clubs that may soon “‘ divide the 
honors” with the sturdy oarsmen and more 
adventurous yachtsmen. Premiums offered 
for the best feats in swimming would create a 
sensation anywhere along our coasts. 








BENEVOLENT AND CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS OF NEW YORK. 
PART VII. 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE RELIEF OF RESPECTABLE 
AGED INDIGENT FEMALES, 

The Society which bears the foregoing name 
is among the oldest of the charitable institu- 
tions in New York. It was founded in the year 
1813, with special reference to a class of per- 
sons who are in reduced circumstances, but 
who shrink from receiving charity as it is ordi- 
narily and publicly dispensed. In the earlier 
days of its organization, the Society received 
some trifling aid from the Common Council, but 
its chief support, from the outset, has been 

private subscriptions. 

For more than twenty years the Society occu- 
pied temporary and changeable quarters ; but 
in 1834 an energetic effort was made by its 


for the first time, and under circumstances | fiends to place it on a permanent footing and 


which we regret, and which we hope he will | 


in a commodious and permanent building of its 


also live to regret—if, indeed, he does not re-| OW. The result was, a gift from Peter G. 


gret them already. 








AQUATIC EXERCISES. 


Now tHat yacht-racing and rowing clubs 
are attracting widespread attention, it may be 
hoped that another aquatic exercise will soon 
receive proper consideration from a far larger 
portion of the community than is or can be 
directly interested in or by either of those ex- 
hilarating games. Among the crowds throng- 
ing to witness trials of skill with sail and oar— 
among the multitude who can hear ofsuch things 
only from report—how few are there who can 
swim at all, or swim well enough to save them- 
selves or others from drowning, in case of acci- 

ent ! 

It is not underrating the interest attaching 
to yachting or rowing-matches, to say that 
swimming-clubs and swimming-matches can 
be made to create wider and more useful emu- 
lation among ‘‘the million” who can never 
participate in or benefit by those notable trials 
of skill and muscle. 

A migratory people like the Americans—peo- 
ple whose wandering and adventurous habits 
subject them often to accidents among the 
waters—should encourage swimming as one of 
the most valuable ‘‘manly exercises.” - Edu- 
cation should not be deemed ‘‘complete” 
among our young men till they have acquired 
an art so easily attainable in most regions—an 
accomplishment which costs nothing, as it 
may be acquired while promoting cleanliness 
and health, and which may enable the pos- 
sessors occasionally to save their own lives 
and rescue others from; destruction. * It 
should be considered an essential feature in 
the practical education of our young men—on 
the score of health, and as a life-saving re- 
source in case of accident. 

The aquatic example of Lord Byron is 
worthy of imitation in this respect, among 
people who relish his poetry without admiring 
all his morals. His ‘‘boat upon the shore 
and his bark upon the sea” were appropriately 
supplemented by a degree of skill in the wa- 
ters which might have enabled him to save 
others as well as himself, in case either of 
those ‘‘craft” were upset. The swimming- 
feats, exemplified in crossing the Hellespont, 
on which he prided himself, should aid in 
awakening attention to the useful accomplish- 
ment we are now advocating. 

American youth have not to look abroad for 
example in this matter, however, as they have 
resident among them an honored citizen who 
has long reflected credit alike on his native 
and adopted countries, and who is a model for 
our present purpose. Dr. Francis Lieber, 
who becameearly and widely known through his 
noble work, the ‘‘Encyclopwdia Americana,” 
and whose whole active life has been devoted 
to objects worthy of general respect, has the 
reputation of accomplishing, in early years, 
swimming-feats equaling, if not surpassing, 
those celebrated in Byronic rhyme. A brief 
tract from him, respecting such aquatic exer- 
cises, would be widely read, and prove largely 
influential in showing others ‘‘the way they 
should go” into the waters. The experience 
and advice of such a distinguished person, 
narrated in his usual style, would conduce es- 
sentially toward turning public attention into 
the desired channel. Readers generally would 
appreciate the teaching of young ideas how to 
‘‘swim” as well as ‘‘ shoot.” 

Let not this Summer season pass without 
leaving some evidence of progress in this very 
useful branch of aquatic sports. The multi- 





| Stuyvesant of the necessary ground; two 


donations in money from John Jacob Astor, 
amounting, together, to eight thousand dollars ; 
and such other donations from benevolent citi- 
zens aS warranted the construction of the 
Asylum at No. 139 Sixth Street, which was com- 
pleted in 1838. 

The building having been constructed for the 
purpose, is in every way adapted to the comfort 
and convenience of its inmates. It extends one 
hundred feet, front, on Sixth Street, and the 
lot is one hundred feet deep. 
modate nearly one hundred persons. 

The applicants for admission must be women 


not less than sixty years of age; they must | 


produce satisfactory testimonials of respecta- 
bility and character; they, or their friends, 
must pay an admission fee of eighty dollars 
each; and, as a rule, they must supply the 
furniture of their own rooms, which furniture 
must remain as the property of the Asylum 
after the death of the inmate. These condi- 
tions being complied with, the inmate becomes 
a resident in the Asylum for life, without any 
further charge for her support. _ ; 

The income of this Association for the last 


year was: 
Interest on Invested Fund...... -- ++ $14,250.00 
Subscriptions...... aden aeesesseuasee 802.00 
SN Sas 50057 5305's sas5isdesea'as 614.00 
po” Ore 360.00 
Legacies..... ARERR ES Res arenes 5,264.00 
~$21,290.00 


The Board of Management consists of twenty 
ladies, ‘of whom Mrs. A, Gillette is the First 
Director ; Mrs. W. M. Vermilye, Second Direc- 
tor; Mrs. W. E. Vermilye, Secretary; Mrs. 
Jasper Corning, Treasurer; and Mrs, S, M. 
Beckley, Register. The Physicians are Doctors 
W. E. Bibbins and Frederick A. Burrall. 

PRESBYTERIAN HOME FOR AGED WOMEN. 

The benefits of the Association last mentioned 
were too obvious and too numerous not to es- 
tablish a precedent for others, and its example 
led some ladies of the Presbyterian Church to 
organize a similar institution, with the title 
above given. . 

In the month of April, 1866, the project was 
fully considered, and, by the co-operation of 
several pastors of the denomination, and with 
the aid of its laity, a temporary Home was 
opened at No. 45 Grove Street. 

The success of the experiment in Grove 
Street encouraged the managers to renewed 
efforts, which were soon after rewarded by a 
liberal donation, from James Lenox, of four full 
lots of ground on the northerly side of Seventy- 
third Street, midway between the Fourth and 
Madison Avenues. Liberal grants of money 
from other wealthy Presbyterians soon fol- 
lowed, and the present new Home was com- 
pleted in April, 1870. 

The building is constructed of fine brick, 
with light-brown stone trimmings. Its ground 
plan includes an area of ninety-three feet in 
depth by eighty-six in length, seven feet being 
reserved on the rear and at each end for light 
and air ; and reservations are also made on the 
central line, between front and rear, for the 
same objects. The Home is three stories in 
height, besides a basement and an attic with a 
Mansard roof. The cost of the building and 
furniture was one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars. The building has accommo- 
dations for two hundred Inmates, and its in- 
ternal arrangements are, in every respect, 
complete. 

The conditions of admission are, that the ap- 
plicants must be residents of the city of New 
York, must have been for three years members 


It will accom- | 


of the Presbyterian or Dutch Reformed Church 
must be not less than sixty-five years of age, 
and must, by themselves or their friends, con- 
tract to pay three dollars a week for their main- 
tenance. 

The officers are : Mrs, Sheafe, First Director ; 
Mrs. Parish, Second Director; Miss Maria Ff, 
Halsted, Treasurer ; Mrs. H. M. Taber, Secretary ; 
Miss Rachel R. Kennedy, Financial Secretary, ’ 

ST. LUKE’S HOME FOR INDIGENT CHRISTIAN 

FEMALES, 

A short anecdote tells the origin of this in- 
stitution. In the year 1851, the Rev. Isaac H. 
Tuttle, the Rector of St. Luke’s Church, was 
called on by a lone woman, who inquired of 
him whether there was a home or an asylum 
of the Episcopal Church. where one of four. 
score years might find a retreat for the remain. 
der of her days. ‘ Madame,” replied the rector, 
“T am sorry to say that our Church has no such 
home ; but, by the grace of God, she shall have 
one.” 

Shortly afterward, Mr. Tuttle preached a 
sermon on the necessity for such an asylum ; 
he invited some members of his congregation 
to meet him at the rectory ; and the result was 
the commencement of the proposed charity, 

At first, a few rooms were hired, and a few 
beneficiaries were placed in them. Subse. 
quently, an entire house was hired, and three 
of its floors were appropriated in the same way, 
| Then, as applicants for aid increased, it became 

advisable for the managers to change its limited 
| and parochial character to one of general 
charity. Accordingly, the rectors of several 
other churches were invited to co-operate in 
the enterprise. The result was, the purchase of 
the house No. 481 Hudson Street, adjoining St, 
Luke’s Church, the ground of which is thirty- 
| six feet front by one hundred and twenty-five 
| feet deep, on the rear of which was atterward 
| erected a building twenty-five feet by fifty. The 
| front house is thirty-six feet by thirty-eight, and 
four stories in height. 

Applicants for admission to the Home must 
| bring satisfactory testimonials of good conduct 
‘and respectability; they must have resided 
| three years in the city of New York, and they 
| must have been for one year communicants of 





| the Protestant Episcopal Church. An entrance- 
| fee of fifty dollars is required from each bene- 
ficlary, and an additional sum of thirty dollars 
for furnishing her apartment. If she has any 
property, it must be conveyed to the institution. 
| Each beneficiary must sign an agreement to 
conform to the rules of the Home, and her 
subsequent violation of them is a cause for her 
being dismissed. 

Through the medium of the associate man- 
agers, thirty-five of the city Episcopal churches 
are represented in this institution. 

The income of the Home for the year ending 
October 18th was: 





SubsScripthons, ...ccccccccccccsssccose $1,046.00 
DOMACIONS 0... cccccccccccccccccvccce 2,929.00 
Donation to the Building-Fund...... 100. 
Legacy of Thomas Garner.......... - 4,700.00 
Legacy of the Rev. John Dowdney... 500.00 
Received from the Corporation...... 5,000.00 
Interest on Building Fund........... 1,280.00 
$15,555.00 


The building-fund for accumulation, in order 
to purchase or erect a more extensive asylum, 
is at present eleven thousand five hundred and 
eighty dollars. 

The officers of the Home are: the Right Rev- 
erend Bishop Potter, President ; the Reverend 
Isaac H. Tuttle, Vice-President ; twenty Man- 
agers; Francis Pott, Secretary; and A. B. 
McDonald, Treasurer. 

THE LADIES’ UNION AID SOCIETY. 

The ladies of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
have, in this Association, pursued the same 
plan as that of the St. Luke’s Home and the 
Presbyterian Home—that is, they have pro- 
vided for the aged and infirm members of their 
| own communion ; and they have added to the 
| original plan the including of aged men in 
| their charity. 

The Society was organized in 1850, with very 
; limited means, but with great faith in the ulti- 
, mate success of the enterprise. In 1855 Wil- 
| liam 8S. Seaman gave two lots of ground to the 
institution ; and soun after the managers were 
able to purchase a third lot, and the fine four- 
story edifice, of fifty feet front, No. 255 West 
Forty-second Street, with the fdur-story house 
adjoining it eastwardly, are now owned by the 
Society, without debt or incumbrance. 

No admission-fee is demanded by this So- 
ciety. Applicants must be properly recom- 
mended ; must have been members in good 
standing of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
ten years, for the last five of which they must 
have been residents of the city of New York; 
and they must be without any means of sup- 
port and without relatives to provide for them. 

The Asylum has accommodations for about 
one hundred beneficiaries. 

The officers are: Mrs. R. H. Tittle, First Di- 
rector ; Mrs. 8S. R. Spellman, Second Director ; 
Mrs. Richard Kelly, Treasurer; Mrs. John D. 
Adams, Recording Secretary ; and Mrs. Lemuel 
Bangs, Corresponding Secretary. 

THE SAMARITAN HOME FOR THE AGED. 

In a city like New York, the urgent. need of 
asylums for indigent old age will always exceed 
the supply of such institutions ; yet this class of 
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maritan Home differs from some of its prede- | 


cessors, in being unrestricted as tothe particular 


including both sexes for its beneficiaries. And, 
when its means will warrant, it intends to give 
a home to aged couples who stand in need of 
its shelter, and who come within its rules for 
admission. 

Its present location is the large brick house, 
No. 409 West Fourteenth Street, which stands 
on a plot of ground of one hundred feet front 
and rear, running through to Fifteenth Street. 
This gives room for quite a large garden, which 
is cultivated by the male inmates for the benefit 
of the Home. The house and grounds are 
leased for five years at a moderate rent. 


| 


denomination of Protestant inmates, and in | 





There are accommodations for fifty persons, 


exclusive of the Matron, the Superintendent, | 


and the employés of the house, which accom- | 
| the new officials, who have followed up what 


modations are equally divided between the 
males and females. The conditions of admis- 
sion are, that the applicant shall not be less 
than sixty-five years of age, and shall pay an 
entrance fee of two hundred and fifty dollars. | 
The other conditions, with the rules and regu- | 
lations of the Home, are similar to those of the | 
other asylums of the same character; all of 
which are expressed at length in the Annual 
Reports. 

The income of this institution is derived from 
subscribers and from donations, prominent 
among the latter of which is a gift of ten thou- 
sand dollars by Chauncey A. Rose. The Asylum 
was organized in 1866. 

The officers are: Mrs. James McVickar, Pre- 
sident ; Mrs. Henry A. Smythe, Vice-President ; 
Miss A. O. Cary, Secretary ; Mrs. Robert S. Hone, 
Treasurer ; and Mrs. 8. W. Bridgham, Assistant 
Treasurer. 


THE COLORED HOME, 


This institution, again, is similar, in plan and 
objects, to the Episcopal, Presbyterian, and 
other Asylums for the Aged; but it antedates 
the most of them in its organization. It was 
begun in the year 1839 ; and it resulted from a 
meeting of ladies at the house of Mrs. Banyer, 
in Bond Street. As its title indicates, its origi- 
nal object was the relief of worthy aged colored 
persons, without reference to any religious de- | 
nomination. It has subsequently extended its 
charity to colored persons of all ages. 

In 1848, the increasing means of the Society 
enabled its managers to purchase forty-four lots | 
of ground on the First Avenue, between Sixty- | 
fourth and Sixty-fifth Streets, on a part of 
which the present buildings were afterward 
erected. 

The main building fronts on Sixty-fifth Street, | 
and two wings extend from its two ends at 
right angles—one for females, and the other 
for males ; and each capable of accommodating 
one hundred and twenty persons. The wings 
are four stories in height, and they are con- 
nected in the rear by a two-story building, 
divided into apartments, which contain, each, 
from five to eighteen beds. The ground-floor 
of the Chapel is occupied by the Physicians and 
the Matron. The buildings form a hollow 
square, in the centre of which is a flower- 
garden. On one side of the wings is a vege- 
table-garden ; and on the other, pasturage for 
a cow. 

The Home consists of four departments: The 


gent; the Nursery ; and the Lying-in Asylum. 
The Nursery is devoted to children over three 
years of age, who cannot be admitted into the 
Colored Orphan Asylum. The number of bene- 
ficiares annually relieved by the Home is about 
eight hundred. 

The officers are: Miss C. L, Westerlo, First 
Director ; Mrs. Samuel J. Beebee, Second Direc- 
tor; Mrs. F, F. Randolph, Associate Director ; 
Mrs. James B. Colgate, Treasurer; Mrs. James 
Robertson, Corresponding Secretary; Miss Blake- 
man, Recording Secretary ; and sixteen ladies 
as Managers. 








FLOWERS. 


Ir, as alleged, the preSence of fresh bloom- 
ing flowers evidences the refinement and ele- 
gance of the people who cultivate and enjoy 
them, then New York may well be proud of 
the great increase in taste and sentiment of its 
inhabitants, Never before was such wide- 
Spread exuberance of these fairest of earth’s 
natural charms. Not only in the greenhouses 
do we find them, as for many years past, or in 
the great numbers of itinerant venders—who, | 
at every corner of our principal thoroughfares 
and public resorts, theatres and concert-rooms, 
dining-halls and drinking-saloons, stand ready, 
for a trifle, to fix a fragrant and ornate sprig 
for your button-hole, or a more expensive | 
bouquet for your lady friend—but, what is | 
novel and noticeable, we find them more 
and more generally ornamenting our city and 
Vicinity, growing in luxuriant profusion 
wherever a chance space can be found. 

We owe this in no small degree to the in- 
fluence which the Central Park has exerted 
over the minds, hearts and tastes of our com- 
munity. The people have for the last ten or 
fifteen years seen them there spread in gor- 
geous luxuriance in the Ramble and parterres 
along its drives, They have learned to love 
them, and, what is far more important, they 





have learned to respect them; the boys have 
taught to keep their hands from them, 


been 





their guardians. 

To-day we find the example is spreading. 
A year or two ago they were found to be safe 
in the space around the Reservoir (Fifth Ave- 
nue and Forty-second Street). Gradually from 
this sublimated region they have crept down 
town, and now in any one of our little parks 
and squares—modified and made tasteful as 
they have lately been—we find flowers, sweetly 
smelling and gay and glorious, delighting the 
eye and perfuming the air for the harried man 
of business, the loiterer—cheering, elevating, 
and delighting! Even in our private court- 
yards, ornate vases filled with gorgeous flowers 
remain free from depredation, respected alike 
by schoolboys and beggars. 

In the Central Park, too, their number is 
greatly increased, especially along the drives, 
where frequent little nooks and spots amid the 
green, surprise us at every turn by their flow- 
ering glories, and fill the air with their deli- 
cious fragrance. This is unquestionably due to 


was so well begun. 

In the multitude of flowers, no such display 
was ever seen as at some of the wedding and 
other parties in this city. Immense floral bells, 
three or four feet high, lined in and out with 
white flowers; mantelpieces and tables literally 


| matted thick with flowers of every shade and 


perfume ; sometimes, indeed, the whole walls 
of a hallway and the spiral stairway running 
to the top of the house, all concealed by real, 
blooming, odorous flowers! Sometimes quan- 
tity seems more apparent than taste, and the 
parties concerned more proud of the magnitude 
of a bill counting by thousands of dollars than 
for the effect produced. 

But they have also a real value, simply as a 
fitting method of paying the compliment due 
from friend to friend—those nameless obliga- 
tions, courtesies, recognitions and convenances 
de société which cannot be valued, paid, but 
yet recognized, and in a measure discharged, 
by a present of flowers. No delicate young 
lady can well accept any lasting present from a 
courteous young gentleman whose admiration 
she has won; but, while she would properly 
decline a ring, or a book, even, she could not 
well refuse a sheet of music or an ephemeral 
bouquet. 

We may hesitate to make a costly present to 
one who has done us a substantial favor or an 
act of courtesy; we may be unable, pecuni- 
arily, to send an addition to the corbeille of a 
bride, or a metallic welcome to the new-born 
infant of a friend; but a simple moss-bud, an 
immaculate camellia, within the means of all, 
will express the kindly feelings as well as the 
sumptuous offerings of the more affluent. 

Among the Germans, the birthday of each 


member of a family is not forgotten, but, by a | 
wreath around the plate at table, or a basket | 


of flowers, the fact is fragrantly recognized, 
and his health formally drank at the simple or 
luxurious family dinner. 

It is by such trivial gifts, mere mementoes, 


that the happinesses of life are created and | 


augmented. The world needs all the poetry 
and sentiment that can be woven into its 
every-day life. The Puritan discarded too much 
those gentilities of the heart. May we not ad- 
vantageously encourage the expressions of 
friendship, gratitude and love, trusting that 
the expression of kindness may sometimes be 
stimulated by real depth of feeling ?—and by 
what offerings more beautiful than flowers, the 
gorgeous jewelry of earth, whose odors exhale 
toward heaven ! 








THE REINDEER IN HARNESS. 


ON one occasion Mr. Kennan, the last traveler 
who has visited the country of the Koraks, 


| wished for transportation to the next Korak 
Hospital; the Home for the Aged and Indi-| 


encampment, a distance of forty miles. Orders 
were given for the capture of twenty reindeer, 
and the strangers went out to see how twenty 
trained deer were to be separated from a herd 
of four thousand wild ones. 

Surrounding the tent, in every direction, 
were the deer belonging to the band, some 
pawing up the snow with their sharp noses in 
search of moss; others clashing their antlers 
together, and barking hoarsely in fight, or 
chasing one another in a mad gallop over the 
steppe. Near the tent a dozen men with las- 
soes arranged themselves in two parallel lines, 
while twenty more, with a thong of seal-skin 
three hundred yards in length, encircled a por- 
tion of the great herd, and, with shouts and 
waving lassoes, began driving it through the 
narrow gauntlet. The deer strove with fright- 
ened bounds to escape from the gradually-con- 
tracting circle ; but the seal-skin cord, held at 
short distances by shouting natives, invariably 
turned them back, and they streamed in a 
struggling, leaping throng through the narrow 
opening between the lines of lassoes., 

Ever and anon a long cord uncoiled itself in 
air, and a sliding noose fell over the antlers of 
some unlucky deer, whose slit ears marked him 


| as trained, but whose tremendous leaps and 


frantic efforts to escape suggested very grave 
doubts as to the extent of the training. To 
prevent the interference and knocking together 
of the deers’ antlers when they should be har- 


nessed in couples, one horn was relentlessly | 


chopped off close to the head by a native 
armed with a heavy sword-like knife, leaving a 
red ghastly stump, from which the blood tric- 
kled in little streams over the animal’s ears. 
They were then harnessed to sledges in cou- 
ples, by a collar and trace passing between the 
Tore-legs; lines were affixed to small sharp 
studs in the head-stall, which pricked the right 
or left side of the head when the correspond- 
ing rein was jerked, and the equipage was 
ready. 








Masor-Genprat Water, of the British 
Army, who accompanied, as military attaché, the 
Crown-Prince’s army during part of the war, was re- 
fused permission to be present at the grand celebra- 
tion of its triumphs in Berlin. 
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| Germany.—The Pageant of June 16th— 
Statue of Frederick William III.—Tro- 
phies of Sédan, Strasbourg and Metz— 
Review of Troops in the Opera-Place. 

On June 16th German pride was gratified by the 
| triumphal entry of a select portion of the conquering 
army into the city of Berlin; its inspection by the 
Emperor-King William I.; and the inauguration of 
the statue of King Frederick William III., father of 
the present monarch. Other festive proceedings oc- 
cupied two or three following days. It will be re- 
membered that the troops, the Prussian Guards, and 
select detachments of infantry, cavalry and artillery, 
representing all the different German army corps that 
were employed in France, assembled on the Friday 





They entered the inner city by the Brandenburg Gate, 

thence crossed the Paris-place, went through the 

grand avenue called Unter den Linden, from west to 
east, and arrived in the Opera-place, near the King’s 

Palace. The space between the Castle Bridge and the 

statue of Frederick the Great was kept clear. Here 

the Emperor sat on horseback, with the Princes, Min- 
isters and Generals, close to the statue of Marshal 

Blucher, and saw the troops march past, to the num- 

ber of 42,000. 

He afterward commanded and witnessed the cere- 
monial unvailing of the equestrian statue of his fa- 
ther, King Frederick William III., predecessor of the 
late King of Prussia, who was brother to the Emperor 
William I. The statue stands in the middle of the 
Lust Garten, and is in bronze—bright golden bronze, 
such as made the statues at Munich so renowned 
when new. The inauguration ceremony was most 
imposing. A tent had been erected for the Empress 
and the ladies of the Royal party, while round the 
statue were grouped the Municipal authorities in their 
state uniforms, the Domchor in their red robes, and 
innumerable detachments of guards, cuirassiers, hus- 
sars, and Uhans. No sooner did the Emperor drive 
up, than the Domchor struck up a chorale, which had 
been especially composed for the occasion. A bene- 
diction was then given by the presiding clergyman, 
Prince Bismarck whispered a few words to the Em- 
peror, a gesture of assent was given, and the curtain 
dropped from the monument. A salvo of 101 guns 
was then fired, and the bands burst forth into “ Theil 
dir im Siegeskranz.’’ The Emperor then saluted the 
statue with his sword—an example followed by the 
officers present—then rode round it, speaking to sev- 
eral of the officials on his way. 

One of the illustrations shows the trophy at the 
Potsdam Gate, with the statue of a female figure, re- 
representing Victory, upon a pedestal inscribed 
“Sedan,” and the seated statues of Metz and Stras- 
bourg to the right and left of it. The central pedestal 
is arranged so as to present a martial trophy, formed 
of banners, garlands, and weapons of war. Another 
engraving displays the scene in the Opera place, 
where the Emperor saw the troops march past him. 
There is the Opera-House to the left hand, and the 
Royal Palace beyond. The place of the equestrian 
statue is to the right hand, but is not included in this 
view. 

France.—The Communists’ Last Ditch in 
Pere La Chaise—English Tourists in 
Paris — Reopening the Courts in the 
Palace of Justice— Prisoners at Ver- 


sailles. 

On Saturday, May 27th, at eight in the evening, 
General Vinoy attacked the Communists holding their 
last position in the Cemetery of Pére La Chaise, on 
the easterly side of Paris. The latter, to the number 
| of four or five hundred, had dragged a dozen cannon 
into the sacred inclosure, and from two batteries, es- 
| tablished before the tomb of M. Morny and the great 
| pyramid of the Beaujour family, were shelling the 
| greater part of the city of Paris. Vinoy’s forces, en- 
| tering with precaution, and in complete uncertainty 
| of the number of the enemy, had an unexpectedly 





' rapid success. The Communists fled in terror, with- | 
| out spiking their abandoned guns. However, a small , 
| Swede with a watch, triangular in form, having the 


| group of desperate and lunatic insurgents decided to 
| fight to the death, and to sell their valuable lives dear. 

The ultimate struggle—the last ditch—was among the 
| tombs of Balzac, Charles Nodier and Emile Souvestre, 
| The troops of the marine had the honor of dealing the 
| definitive blow. Our sketch reproduces this scene, 
where the Commune “burning its ships,’’ died out 
like a hole of rats, in its self-elected graveyard. 

An incorrigible Englishmen, Mr. Cook, has organ- 
ized “pleasure trains” to Paris, and undertakes, for 
a certain honorarium in guineas, to guide his fellow- 
cockneys through the ruins, guaranteeing them a 
thoroughly enjoyable picnic. Every week he may be 
viewed descending from the train at the Northern 
Railway-station, grouping around his person twenty 
or thirty or forty gaping Englishmen, and pouring 
into their ears, as he leads them toward the Tuileries, 
the whole story of the Prussian investment and the 
Communist insurrection. Then he is seen at the 
Ministry of Finances, at the Palais-Royal, at the maga- 
zines of La Villette, always surrounded by his flock 
of faithful sight-seers, who would willingly, in their 
rage for relics, despoil the monuments of Paris of all 
their decorations,sas their ration has already stripped 
the Parthenon of its statues. 

The Hall of Pas-Perdus, or Waiting-Room, of the 
Palace of Justice in Paris, formerly the lounging-place 
where the lawyers of the Capital used to pass half 
their time in discussion and promenades, is burned, 
like most of the other chambers in that once solid and 
apparently indestructible edifice. On the 5th of June 
this ruined hall was witness of a singular and melan- 
choly spectacle. The members of the Court of Appeal, 
headed by its eminent First President, M. Gilardin, 
passed through it, for the purpose of holding, in the 
least dilapidated of the chambers, the first session 
they had been able to command since the 18th of 
March. The address of M. Gilardin, alluding to the 
rehabilitation of justice and authority in the midst of 
ruin, was remarkably eloquent. As for the great 
| Hall which was the scene of this legal rentrée, the 
' Hall of Pas-Perdas, it has suffered from conflagration 
| before, though apparently too solid in its architecture 
| to fear the torch of the incendiary. Totally destroyed 
in 1617, it was rebuilt by Jacques Desbrosses. After- 
ward in 1710, again threatened by the flames, it 
escaped destruction. At present this noble chamber, 
seventy-three yards in length, has fallen in upon it- 
self, and its lofty walls are open to the wind and rain, 
while the floor is broken in many places, so as to 
communicate with the old dungeons of the Con- 
ciergerie. 

The Orangery of Versailles, an inclosure associated 
| With all that is smiling and festal in the palace /étes, 
was the place where the insurgents captured in Paris 
were detained, to be afterward sent to Brest or Cher- 
bourg. As for the chie‘s, they were examined at Paris 
by the Council of War, The prisoners were divided 











morning in the Tempelhof Field, outside the city. | 














| was politel 
| came, 


into the interessants, the comproiiis, and the dan- 
gereux. The last were kept, in a thick crowd, in the 
right wing of the Orangery. The vault is rather dark. 
Posted against the tree-boxes and railings, the guards 
kept watch over the heaving mass of dangerous 
material. Beyond, in the shadow of the stone gallery, 
could be seen the uneasy crowd coming and going, 
staring at the visitor with wide eyes of fear or hate, 
or flinging themselves desperately upon the humid 
ground. The only relief to their horrible suspense 
was when new relays of prisoners, conducted from 
Paris by Chasseurs d’Afrique, were placed among 
them, after classification into the three grades named 
above. Then ensued conversation, recognition, and a 
renewal of those vows of eternal hatred to law and 
order which formed, for these abandoned creatures, 
their sole esprit de corps. After a short detention, 
the dangereux were marched to Satory for trial. If 
they showed the least disorder on the road they were 
shot without mercy, in the spirit of vengeance and 
cruelty which is the foulest stain upon the re-estab- 
lished Republic. 


PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
Gambetta has taken his seat in the French 
Assembly. 
“Tap” Lincotn is very ill, in Chicago, of 
dropsy, and his recovery is doubtful. 
Baron Emite ErvAnGeEr is spoken of as the 
future German Consul-General at Paris, 


GENERAL JoHn A. Locan, who has been 
seriously ill at Carbondale, Ill, is recovering. 


SeXor Moret’s resignation as Minister of 
Finance has been accepted by the King of Spain, and 
Sefior Sagasta assigned to the position. 


MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY’s son is a Univer- 
sity professor in Heidelberg, and one of the most pro- 
lific writers for the magazines of his country. 


Joun Butt begins to find fault with Lord 
Napier, of Magdala, for his profuse expenditure in 
India, and the Colonial papers are waging bitter war- 
fare for and against the Abyssinian hero. 


M. Pavvt is going to hunt up a little North 
Pole of his own, in the blue Arctic Ocean, far off and 
alone, in an india-rubber boat, which can be packed 
in a flour barrel, and will carry 10,000 pounds, 


Tue Bavarian Courier states the Pope to 
have said to several German priests, congratulating 
him on his jubilee, with regard to Dr. Déllinger : 
pe by ~ that I still love him, and continue to pray 
or 


Miss Susan AntHony injudiciously at- 
tempted to say something in favor of Laura Fair, the 
murderess, at a meeting in San Francisco, on Tuesday 
week. She was greeted with a storm of hisses, and 
changed the subject. 

Hon. Ricnarp C. McCormick, delegate in 
Congress from Arizona, who has been confined to his 
room for several weeks at the residence of his mother, 
in Jamaica, L. I., is slow] peeps SF He has, how- 
ever, lost the sight of his left eye entirely. 


Tue descendants, or representatives, of 
William Penn, the founder of the State of Pennsy!- 
vania, are to this day receiving from the British 
Government an annual pension of $20,000, and arc 
entitled to continue to receive it to the end of time. 

Mr. Wix1am Tuow inscribes his name to a 
donation of $100,000 to the Western University of 
Pennsylvania, and thus the heretofore unheard-of 
name of ‘‘Thow’” takes its place among the pro- 
moters of education in America, a benefactor of his 
race. 

KINGLAKE is unspeakably complacent over 
the ill-fortune of his old enemy, the Emperor Napo- 





; leon, and has made himself dreaded in every club in 


London with the intolerable—“ I told you so!” He 
is working diligently on the concluding volume of his 
vehement tirade on the Crimean campaign. 


LreuTENANT Henry C. Cocuranr, of the 
United States Marine Corps, arrived in this city July 
14th, on his return home from a three-years’ cruise in 
the Pacific, with one of the largest collections of Poly- 
nesian curiosities that have reached the United States 


| since the return of the Wilkes Exploring Expedition. 


Mr. W. W. Tuomas, JRr., the Maine Com- 
missioner of Immigration, has been presented by a 


dial near the vertex of one of the angles. By looking 
through an aperture in the dial, the day of the month 
is ascertained, and beneath the dial is an arrangement 
which shows the day of the week. 


Tue Earl of Kingston died on the 21st ult,, 
at the early age of thirty-nine years. There has been 
of late a singularly rapid mortality in the holders of 
the peerage of K ton, Robert, the fourth earl, 
having died in 1867 ; James, the fifth earl, in Septem- 
ber, 1869; and Robert, sixth earl, the father of the 
peer now deceased, in the October of the same year. 


THERE was considerable excitement, on Sat- 
urday week, at a foot-race between John Scholes, the 
champion “ Snow-Shoer’’ of Canada, and “ Kera- 
ronwe,’’ the celebrated Indian runner, the Indian 
giving Scholes seventy-five yards’ start. Scholes 
beat the Indian. The distance given is one mile. 
Time, 4 minutes 44 seconds. The opinion was very 
freely expressed that the Indian did not do his best. 


Tue new California poet. Joaquin Miller, 
won the favor of the British critics by this modest 
brase introducing his new volume: “The City of 
exico was my Mecca, and San Francisco to mea 
marvel of magnificence and civilization. This last 
Summer I crossed the Rocky Mountains, and for the 
first time saw New York; a great place for cheap 
books, and a big den of small thieves,” 


Tue remains of the late Mr. George Grote 
were deposited with all due honor in Westminster Ab- 
bey, on the 24th ult. The site chosen for the grave 
was at the entrance to “ Poets’ Corner,” near the 
monuments of Camden, David Garrick, and Isaac 
Casaubon. The pall was borne by Lords Granville, 
Overstone, Romilly, Stanhope, and Belper, the Master 
of Balliol Contegs aa Jowett), Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
and Mr. Lowe, M. P. 


GeneraL Ewe 1, late of the rebel army, has 
beaten his sword into a plowshare and his spear into 
&@ pruning-hook. He owns 3,900 acres of land in 
Maury County, Tenn., 1,200 of which are under culti- 
vation. He has 1,200 sheep, Southdowns, Cotswolds, 
and half-bloods ; also 400 head of cattle. He works a 
dairy with 50 cows, ave g each a pound of butter 
per day. His entire butter produce is absorbed by a 
single customer, a large hotel. 


GeneraL Cavapa, the insurgent leader in 
Cuba, who was arrested a few weeks ago, and in 
whose behalf General Grant was asked to intercede, 
was executed, at Puerto Prineipe, on July Ist.. Before 
his death, he wrote letters to several other insurgent, 
leaders, urging them to surrender to the Government 
as the only means of saving a useless slaughter of 
innocent people in future. 


We havea neat saying of Jules Mires, the 
French adventurer and banker, just deceased. When 
Cardinal Antonelli summoned him to his closet, in 
order to transact some financial business on the part 
of His Holiness the Pope, Mirés, patting familiarly, 
and rather rudely, the Cardinal’ round belly, asked, 
‘How went that other Eminence’ Mirés was not 
allowed even to sit down—so says the legend—and 
y remanded to another day, which never- 
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PARIS.—CLOSE OF THE INSURRECTION, MAY Selon cunints FORCES DRIVING THE COMMUNISTS 
FROM THEIR LAST POSITION IN THE CEMETERY OF PERE LA CHAISE. 
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GERMANY.—THE EMPEROR UNVAILING THE STATUE OF FREDERICK WILLIAM II., AT BERLIN, 


DURING THE GREAT PAGEANT OF JUNE 16TH. GEKMANY.—-IHE PAGEANT OF sUNE 16TH.—STATUES COMMEMORATING THE VICTORIES OF SEDAN, 


STRASBOURG AND METZ, 
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GERMANY.—THE PAGEANT OF JUNE 16TH—REVIEW OF TROOPS BY THE EMPEROR IN THE PARIS.—ENGLISH TOURISTS ‘‘ DOING” THE RUINS, UNDER THE SUPERLNYENDENCE OF MR. COOK; 
OPERA-PLACE. THE ORGANIZER OF THE EXCURSIONS. 
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PARIS.——-THE MEMBERS OF THE COURT OF APPEAL MARCHING THROUGH THE RUINED HALL OF VERSAILLES,---COMMUNIST PRISONERS, OF THE CLASS CALLED ** DANGEROUS, ” UNDER GUARD IN 
PAS-PERDUS TO RE-OPEN THE COURTS IN THE PALACE OF JUSTICE, JUNE 5TH. THE ORANGERY. 
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ON THE BEACH. 
LINES BY A PRIVATE TUTOR. 


WHEN the youthful Madison Edward 
Has reluctantly gone bedward 
(He’s the urchin I am privileged to teach), 
From my left-hand waistcoat pocket 
I extract a battered locket 
And I commune with it, walking on the beach, 


I had often yearned for something 
That would love me, e’en a dumb thing ; 
But such happiness seemed always out of reach : 
Little boys are off like arrows, 
With their little spades and barrows, 
When they see me bearing down upon the 
beach. 


So at last I bought this trinket. 
For (although I love to think it) 
‘Twasn’t given me, with a pretty little speech ! 
No; I bought it of a peddler, 
Brown and wizened as a medlar 
Who was hawking beads and shells about the 
beach. 


But I’ve managed—very nearly, 
To believe that I was dearly 
Loved by somebody, who (blushing like a 
peach) 
Flung it o’er me, saying ‘‘ Wear it 
For my sake ;” and, I declare, it 
Seldom strikes me that I bought it on the 
beach. 


I can see myself revealing 
Unsuspected depths of feeling, 
As in tones that half upbraid and half beseech, 
I aver with what delight I 
Would give anything—my right eye— 
For a souvenir of our stroll upon the beach. 


I depict her—ah, how charming! 
I portray myself alarming 
Her by swearing I would ‘‘ mount the deadly 
breach,” 
Or engage in any scrimmage 
For a glimpse of her sweet image, 
Or her shadow, or her footprint on the beach. 


And I’m ever, ever seeing 
My imaginary being ; 
And Id rather that my marrowbones should 
bleach 
In the winds, than that a cruel 
Fate should snatch from me the jewel 
Which I bought for half a dollar on the beach. 








MAUD MOHAN; 


OR, 


WAS HE WORTH THE WINNING? 


BY ANNIE THOMAS, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ DENNIS DONNE,”’ “‘ CALLED TO ACCOUNT,” 
“THE DOWER HOUSE,”’ “‘ PLAYED OUT,’”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER III.—THE DANCE AT THE RECTORY. 


THE night of the Mitchells’ party was a great 
night in Treverton. 

About eight o’clock tremendous cheering, 
which commenced at the railway-station, where 
a small crowd of his tenants and dependents 
awaited him, announced that Sir Edward Mask- 
leyne had arrived. Gertrude Maskleyne, busily 
engaged before her toilet-glass in putting a re- 
fractory rose with a very stiff stem in an easy 
and graceful position between the fillets which 
bound her thick curly masses of dark auburn 
hair, heard the cheering, and responded to it 
by a few quick throbs of the heart. 

‘*They’re come!” she called out to Bessie, 
whose room adjoined her own. ‘‘ What do 
they feel just at this moment? Are they won- 
dering what we are like as intensely as I’m 
wondering what they are like ?” 

* T didn’t know you had such an intense curi- 
osity about the old lady’s personal appear- 
ance,” Bessie called, in response. 

‘Tell me if you can see anything from your 
end window,” Gertrude continued, without 
taking any notice of her sister’s remark—* they 
must pass along the street. Oh, dear! I wish 
Aunt Louisa and her troop had not spread 
themselves over the front rooms! Probably 
they are all peering out, but they would pre- 
tend to be shocked if I did it.” 

“They will hear you if you scream s0,” 
Bessie said ; ‘‘ besides, we shall be late if you 
don’t finish dressing yourself. Barker is to 
come for us at a quarter to nine.” 

Barker was the flyman, and his services were 
in great requisition on the rare occasions of a 
dancing party in Treverton, as the magnates of 
the place, one and all, objected to their own 
carriages and horses being had out at night in 
the Winter; and the magnates’ coachmen had 
equal if not stronger objections to their being 
had out at night in the Summer. 

‘Have you seen Louisa’s dress,” Gertrude 
asked, coming into her sister’s room, with her 
toilet completed to her satisfaction at last—* it’s 
black, with a greenish blue-like fringe. No; 
I’m not ill-natured Bessie—I’m goaded into 
saying things. Did you hear her hypocritical 
congratulations to us all on the delightful 
acquisition to our society Sir Edward and Lady 
Maskleyne are likely to be? Guy looked as if 
he could have given her a good slap—and I 
liked him for it. It wouldn’t have annoyed me 
so much if I hadn’t seen that it annoyed 
mamma. Do you notice, Bessie, how any al- 
lusion now to Lady Maskleyne affects mamma ? 
What can it be?” 

“T don’t think that we ought to try to find 
out more than mamma feels inclined to tell us,” 
Bessie said. 

“No. That is all right in theory, and I quite 
agree with you; but I get curried out of my 
good resolutions every now and then, and do 
try to find out much more than mamma feels 
inclined to tell us. Ah me! it shows what a 
little uneventful place Treverton is, and what 








uneventful little lives we lead in it, that we 
take such a wild interest in people who pro- 
bably won't concern themselves at all about us.” 

“Leave off philosophizing, dear, and go 
down. Papa is callirs.” 


““T won’t go with the first detachment,” Ger- | 


trude said. ‘‘ Aunt Louisa and Loo would be 
safe to say something on the way that would 
make our shades too red all the evening. I'll 
wait and go with papa and Guy and Carry—I 
can tackle her.” 

Now it happened that, through this avoidance 
of a minor evil, Gertrude brought upon herself 
a trial of far greater magnitude. 

Barker’s fly was a capacious vehicle, and 
when the two matrons of the party and the 
eldest daughters were safely seated in it, Caro- 
line Oliver announced her belief that there was 
room for her, and followed up the expression 
of that belief by stepping in and balancing 
herself on portions of the quartette. As they 
drove off down the street in the direction of the 
Mitchells’ house, which was situated midway 
between Treverton and Colton Towers, it oc- 
curred to Mr. Maskleyne that it would be far 
pleasanter to walk than to be driven. Accord- 
ingly he walked on, utterly unmindful of his 
youngest daughter and his nephew, Guy Oliver. 


So it came to pass that when the fly came | 
|“ And he was kind, and loved to sit 


back for the ‘‘ rest of the party,” the rest of the 
party consisted only of Gertrude and young 
Oliver. 


The girl was absolutely without feeling of | 


any kind on the matter. 


“*Oh, are they all gone but you, Guy?” she | 


said, carelessly, as she came downstairs; and 
he grew paler than was becoming to his almost 
colorless hair and eyes, as he watched her and 
answered : 

“Yes. Will you trust yourself with me ?” 

“To be sure I will,” she answered, smiling 
indifferently, as she ran down the steps; and 
then she stepped into the carriage, leaned for. 
ward with her elbow on the frame of the open 
window, and gave herself up to thinking of 
Colton Towers and those who were come home 
to it at last. 

The airy-looking, clear white dress billowing 
about her, the soft folds of the white cashmere 
cloak wrapped around her throat, the luscious 
fragrance of the bouquet she carried, in which 
the perfume of stephanitis and roses mingled, 
all united to throw an air of greater grace and 
beauty than usual about her—all conspired to 
make him love and admire her more thaa ever. 

And he had loved and admired her ever since 
he had known her, and he had known her since 
he had been a little boy, with ginger-colored 
sparse locks hanging elf-like about him, and 
pale, peevish eyes, that always looked void of 
lustre by reason of his face being pale. He 
had confided this passion of love and admira- 
tion which filled his breast to her mother, but 
to no other human being, and kind Mrs. Mask- 
leyne had bidden him wait and not ‘ hope,” 
but be patient! 

Now this evening, looking at her in her 
daintily decked-out beauty, and feeling that in 
a short time other men’s eyes would be as 
much gratified at it as his were, he felt that he 
could not be patient any longer. He reminded 
himself, by way of raising his courage, of all he 
could offer her—the good, comfortable, sub- 
stantial home, the certain income, the wealth 
of love! These were great things, truly ; the 
young man estimated them at their full value. 
Still, he could not blind. hfmself to the truth 
that other men might soon appear who would 
be ready to offer as much or more to the pos- 
sessor of so fair a face and so winning a grace. 
He would put it to the touch, and win or lose it 
all, before those other menappeared. He would 
not be held in the chains of her mother’s pru- 
dence any longer. Already they were well on 
their way to the Mitchells’, but when did a man 
of this type show taste or tact in an adventure 
of this sort? He designed to make his mean- 
ing plain in a few words, and these could be 
uttered in a few moments. So he dragged her 
attention away from Colton Towers and its in- 
habitants abruptly by saying: 

‘‘Gertrude, you must have had a very good 
idea of the state of my feelings about you all 
this time, and perhaps you have wondered that 
I have kept silence so long?” 

“The state of your feelings!” she exclaimed, 
turning round upon him in a spasm of amaze- 
ment that almost startled him out of the self- 
complacent mood in which he had commenced 
making his offer—‘‘ the state of your feelings ! 
I never gave them a thought.” 

He winced. Little sensitive as he was, this 
plain annunciation of the truth was a blow to 
such sensitiveness as he did possess. Since 
she had been blind to the state of his feelings 
during all this period of patience, her mother’s 
counsel had been weak and faulty.” Waiting 
was proved useless; he would wait no longer. 

‘*T had hoped that you were aware that for 
years I have looked forward to the hope of one 
day claiming you as my wife——” 

“As your wife!” she exclaimed, ruthlessly 
interrupting him in what he flattered himself 
was rather an eloquent exposition of his feel- 


ings. 

“As my wife,” he repeated, calmly. ‘You 
surely are not going to tell me that you are 
surprised at this, dear Gertrude.” 

“T am surprised—more than surprised— 
annoyed that you should have been so mean !” 
she said, angrily. Then she softened suddenly, 
and added: ‘‘Oh, Guy! how could you be so 
unkind, when I have always beengsuch friends 
with you ?—when I have even told you that I 
liked you better than I did any of the rest? 
Now, if you don’t say another word, I will for- 
give you,” she added, imperiously, as the fly 
drove up to the Mitchells’ house. “Oh, Iam 
£0 glad we are here!” and the fly drawing up 
at the moment, Miss Gertrude Maskleyne 
opened the door herself, and, gathering her 
drapery around her, sprang down before the 
step could be lowered, and swiiiiy ran into the 
house. In another minute she was by ber mo- 
ther’s side, in the little room that was meta- 
morphosed into a temple of tea and coffee for 














that night only; and Mrs. Maskleyne was 


shrewdly conjecturing that her nephew Guy 
had burst the bonds of silence which she had 
imposed upon him, 

“Well, Gertrude, are you sorry you didn’t 
brave the crush and come with me? Mrs, 
Maskleyne asked, smiling; but before Gertrude 
could frame a rep'y that should be both truthful 
and discreet—before she could do this, Mr. 


| Mitchell, their host, came into the room. 


For the last thirty years Mr. Mitchell had 
been Rector of Treverton, and during those 
years he had won the people unto himself as 
well as unto the cause he preached. It might 
well have been written of him: 


“ He was a shrewd and sound Divine, 

Of loud dissent the mortal terror ; 
And when 4 dint of page and line, 

He ’stablished truth or shattered error, 
The Baptist found him far too deep, 

The Deist sighed with saving sorrow, 
And the lean Levite went to sleep 

And dreamed of eating pork to-morrow. 


‘“‘ His sermons never said nor showed 

That Earth is foul, that Heaven is gracious, 
Without refreshment on the road, 

From Jerome or from Athanasius ; 
And sure a righteous zeal inspired 

The hand and head that penned and planned them, 
For all who understood admired, 

And some who did not understand them. 


In the low hut, or garnished cottage, 
And praise the farmer’s homely wit, 

And share the widow’s homelier postage : 
At his approach complaint grew mild, 

And when his hand unbarred the shutter, 
The clammy lips of fever smiled 

The welcome which they could not utter.’’ 


He came in now witha genial, kindly apology 
to those of his guests who were in the tea-room, 
for not having been there before to share his 
wife’s reception of them. ‘ But, the fact is,” he 
went on, ‘*‘ that I went over to the Towers to give 
Lady Maskleyne and her son a welcome, and 
finding that my old friend has not come down, 
I have persuaded Sir Edward to exchange his 
solitude for our society to-night.” 

‘Is he here ?” Mrs. Maskleyne asked, with 


| an anxiety that was fully shared by her silent 


daughter Gertrude. 

‘“*He has not come yet—he had not dined 
when I left; a fine young fellow he seems, 
quite worthy of his name. By-the-way,” the 
old gentleman continued, ‘‘I made the same 
remark to him about certain young friends of 
mine, one of whom hasn’t condescended to 
speak to me yet.” 

‘J really beg your pardon, Mr. Mitchell,” 
Gertrude said, hastily, ‘‘ but the truth is, your 
first words took my breath away. I have been 
thinking so much about——” she stopped 
abruptly, feeling, for the first time in her life, 
that candor might not be the better part just 
now. She had been thinking much of Sir 
Edward Maskleyne that day ; but, as she was 
to see him so soon, it would be as well, per- 
haps, to preserve silence on the point. 

‘¢ Lady Maskleyne has not come down?” Mrs. 
Maskleyne added, and it seemed to Gertrude 
that her mother breathed a sigh cf relief when 
Mr. Mitchell said, ‘No; she is detained in town 
by a friend, for a week or two.” 

‘¢ Have you told my husband ?” 

“T have not seen him yet; if you have 
finished your coffee, we will convoy this young 
lady into the dancing-room, Mrs. Maskleyne ; 
our dancing days are over, but, ‘ because we are 
virtuous, shall there be no more cakes and ale ” 
Come, Gertrude, go and set the rival claims at 
rest for the first dance at least.” 

The Mitchells had no children of their own. 
No sons to guard from a guerrilla warfare of 
girls. No daughters to get off. Nevertheless 
they were quite alive to the fact that “‘ young 
blood will have its course,” and no people in 
the neighborhood labored more strenuously to 
make hilarious young blood course legitimately 
in the right direction. As far as lay in their 
power they caused the young people that came 
under their jurisdiction to look in right 
places for their pleasures and excitements and 
flirtations. “‘ very Jack will have his Jill, and 
if we don’t bring the right Jacks and Jills to- 
gether, it’s only human nature that, in their 
anxiety to pair, they should sometimes pair 
badly” was the excuse the Mitchells offered to 
the very few who were censorious enough to 
blame them for their frequent festivities. 
These being the views, it was only natural that 
in their rooms, which were not of palatial pro- 
portions, the youths and maidens should pre- 
ponderate largely over the old men and 
matrons of the neighborhood. But Mr. and 
Mrs. Maskleyne did not come under the latter 
category yet, and so were always to be found 
even at less formal parties than this one now 
assembled at the Rectory. 

A light cloud of dust, such as will arise in the 
most scrupulously- brushed, carpeted room, 
dimmed Gertrude’s vision for a moment as she 
entered with her mother and Mr. Mitchell. The 
next moment she saw that, in the quadrille 
which was in course of performance, her sister 
Bessie had Charles Roper for a partner, and 
that the Olivers were more or less provided for. 
So far all was satisfactory, but there was no 
stranger present of sufficiently illustrious ap- 
pearance to be deemed worthy of being her 
cousin Sir Edward Maskleyne. 

Not that Gertrude was idiotic enough to sup- 
pose that he would be handsome and distin- 
guished-looking because he was Sir Edward 
Maskleyne of Colton Towers. But she was 
justified in expecting him to be these things 
because she and her sister were so, and be- 
cause tradition asserted that, in being so, they 
were only reproductions of a long line of an- 
cestors. There was no reason for supposing 
that he, the head of the house, should be the 
only ill-favored one of it, unless his mother 
had come across and marred the breed? This 
idea Gertrude dismissed contemptuously. Lady 
Maskleyne must be a splendid, queenlike wo- 
man, with a strong will of her own. And it 


was probably these attributes, her splendor | girl’s, 





long existed between the lady and Gertrude’s 


parents. 

* You will dance the next quadriile with me. 
won't you, Gertrude ?” a voice that was aggress. 
ively forgiving and so horribly offensive saiq 
in her ear, She had hoped that the scene in 
the fly would have wrought this good for her: 
that she would be freed from Guy and his im. 
portunities for that night at least. But Guy 
was deficient in the one quality which young 
womanhood prizes above comfortable home. 
steads and well-tilled fields; he had no tact, 
“He will go on blundering about it as if I had 
never spoken,” Gertrude thought angrily, and 
a more brilliant color rose into her cheeks, and 
a more consuming fire flashed out from her 
great gray eyes. “I am always engaged for 
the first quadrille,” she said, poutingly, “ang 
besides, it’s such bad taste for relations always to 
be dancing together.” To his misery he could 
not help seeing that she did not want bim to be 
near her—did not want to hear his voice—diq 
not want to see the love that lived in his pale 
eyes, that were meaningless when they were 
not looking at her, To his greater misery, he 
knew that, seeing all this, being fully conscious 
of her indifference, or worse than indifference 
—aversion to him, he could not help going on 
loving her—going on longing to be near her— 
* going on boring her,” to put it in such plain 
language as she would be likely to use herself 
about it. 

“The first quadrille—the one you're always 
engaged for, is over,” he could not help pro- 
testing. And then all in a moment a vision of 
how she had been accustomed to rule supreme 
over him from their little childhood rose to his 
mind. He had always worn his heart upon his. 
sleeve, and she had always refused to see it, 
and had treated his affection for her as a thing 
of which she had no conception. Hope told 
him that this bearing of hers was maiden 
modesty, feminine caprice, but he feared Hope 
had told a lie, when she flamed round upon 
him with the remark that it was ‘*such bad 
teste for relations to be always dancing to- 
gether.” 

Before the ringing echo of her clearly uttered 
words had died away she was glancing round 
eagerly—forgetful of Guy—in answer to Mr, 
Mitchell. 

‘* Gertrude, my dear, I see you have no part- 
ner ; let me introduce one to you—your cousin, 
Sir Edward Maskleyne ;” and she had smiled as- 
sent and her hand was on his arm before the 
brilliant color and the light called into her 
eyes by Guy’s persistency had faded one shade 
or degree. 

“T am not in very good order for waltzing, 
though I have just come from the home of it, 
Vienna,” he began, as he swung her round 
after the preliminary oblique career across the 
room. 

* Are you just from Vienna!” she asked, try- 
ing hard to speak more in time with the waltz’s 
strain than in unison with her own beating 
heart. 

‘Yes ; my mother’s old friend, Mr. Mitchell, 
has been mine, indeed, to-night, in bringing 
me here ; shall we stop? You must take me 
to your father as soon as you can, in order that 
the proper footing of relationship may be es- 
tablished without delay.” 

She ventured to look up at him as he said 
this. He was not much taller than herself, but 
his head was set on in a certain way that gave 
him height. ‘Not much like the Maskleynes,” 
was her first thought, as she glanced at his thin, 
aquiline-featured face, and met the light ofeyes 
that were glittering and bright as steel ; * hardly 
a handsome man,” she thought, disappointedly, 
‘*and he looks so much older than we do.” 

‘* How odd it seems that I should be going to 
introduce his own nephew to papa,” she said 
presently, pulling up abruptly in a most suc- 
cessful series of back steps, as she caught sight 
of her father; “there he is; come!” And 
Sir Edward Maskleyne went with her. 

Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Maskleyne were speak- 
ing together as the young pair, whose evolu- 
tions we have been following, came up. ‘ He 
is most anxious to know you,” Mr. Mitchell was 
saying, and almost at the same moment Ger- 
trude exclaimed : 

* Papa, let me—I hardly know how to do it 
properly, because you ought to be the one to 
introduce him to me: this is Sir Edward Mask- 
leyne—my father.” 

There had been a tremor of laughter in the 
girl’s voice as she commenced her speech ; 
but, suddenly, she had sobered down, and be- 
come dignified in gesture and manner, as only 
a well-bred girl, feeling herself betrayed by 
high spirits and happiness, can sober suddenly. 
There were a few moments of repose for her, 
as her father and Sir Edward shook hands, and 
the elder man congratulated the younger one 
on the expiration of that term of self-banish- 
ment which had kept the family away from 
Colton Towers so long. 

Then a brief pause fell, and Mr. Maskleyne 
said : 

‘* Your mother is not with you, I hear ?” 

‘She follows me next week.” 

“Come and see my wife,” Mr. Maskieyne 
said, turning toward a corner of the room where 
Mrs. Maskleyne, conspicuous by her dainty dress 
and her delicate, matronly beauty, sat enthroned 
amongst the other country ladies. 

‘“‘T dare not lose sight of my partner,” Sit 
Edward said, offering his arm to Gertrude. 

Then they followed Mr. Maskleyne, and burst 
upon Mrs. Maskleyne’s vision for the first time 
together, with Gertrude’s hand lightly on his 
arm, and Gertrude’s face beaming with an ex- 
cited happiness that had never beamed in it 
before. 

Mrs. Maskleyne was ordinarily the most self- 
possessed, as she was the merriest-learted of 
women. But on this occasion, when the star of 
the Maskleynos was decidedly in the ascend- 
ant, Mrs. Maskleyne was not at all self-pos- 
sesse:’, Her color went and came like a young 
Her eyes roved restlessly from her hus- 


aud her queenliness, and her strength of will, | band’s face to the face of the young relation 
Her 


which had created the ill-blood w) ich had «> 


he was 890 proudly introducing to her. 
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ok as sbe extended it, and some tone 
7 phy contradicted the words in which 
she told Sir Edward that she ‘* was very glad 
to know him—very glad that he had come 
pack toa place that she hoped, in time, would 
be ac dear to him as it was to her husband.” 
All this was said with a tremble and a quiver 
of laughter that was not in the least degree 
mirthful, and that “‘was as unlike my mother 
as anything could possibly be,” Gertrude said, 
in relating the scene to her sister afterward. 

‘Yes, it’s like breaking strange ground to 
me to come to the old Towers,” Sir Edward 
said. ‘That is novel and pleasant enough ; 
put the novelty and pleasure of knowing you 
all, puts that in the shade.” 

Mrs. Maskleyne heaved an abrupt sigh—a 
sigh that plainly showed that she was gasping 
for breath. 

‘+ You will find more substantial pleasure in 
Colton Towers, I think,” she said, with a 
soupgon of bitterness in her voice. 

And then Sir Edward said, quietly, to Ger- 
trude : 

‘We have lost one waltz. 
next ?” 

And even while she was agreeing to his pro- 
position, that “‘other one” obtruded himself 
into the midst of that strange levee of mingled 
feelings which she was holding ; that ‘ other 
one”—that other cousin—about whom hung no 
romance of recent knowledge and long absence, 
and a good man, and foreign travel, and a 
peculiar appearance, and rank and wealth and 
place ; that other cousin, who had cut the 
ground on which she had stood close to him 
from under her feet ruthlessly that night ; that 
other cousin, who had wanted to be more than 
him, and in so doing had been less than kind. 
He crushed down upon her again with that 
same terrible request that she ** would dance 
the next quadrille with him,” which had roused 
her wrath just now. And she had to agree to 
it, and leave the charmed circle of which the 
stranger was the centre—the stranger about 
whom there were all manner of possibilities— 
she had to leave this, and to go off and perform 
a variety of steps that were hateful to her, to a 
variety of English airs, in the company of a 
man against whom her whole heart and being 
and taste were in flerce revolt. 

“T saw you waltzing with the new cousin,” 
Guy said, in the moderate accents that she was 
fast learning to hate. ‘So you must have got 
over your objections to relations dancing to- 
gether! Come, Gertrude—they’re forming a 
quadrille !” 

“They must form it without me!” Gertrude 
said; and then she felt ashamed of herself. 
“Really, Guy, I beg your pardon ; but, of all 
things, a quadrille is the most obnoxious to 
me !” 

“Tt must be as you please. You must be the 
one to determine !” he said, stiffly. 

“Oh! don’t speak in that way, throwing a 
serious air over it!” the gi.l said, in an annoyed 
tone. ‘‘I would rather dace than listen to 
you when you make much ado about nothing 
in this way !” 

And then she let herself be led by him toa 
place at the side of the room where there was 
no possibility of catching a glimpse of her 
mother and Sir Edward—and the girl did long 
to know how the acquaintanceship between 
these two progressed. 

“He does not look to her like a man who will 
ever settle down at Colton and do good to the 
people about him,” Guy said, presently. 

‘*Who doesn’t look like a man to do all these 
things ?” Gertrude asked, impatiently. 

“T am speaking of Sir Edward Maskleyne. 
Loo is speaking to you, Gertrude.” 

Gertrude looked round with a shrinking 
sense that something which should be hurtful 
to her, and yet which she would have no right 
to resent, was about to be said to her. Louisa 
Oliver was sitting on a bench against the wall, 
just behind her. 

“The Mitchells always manage their sur- 
prises well, don’t they?” Miss Oliver whis- 
pered. ‘They had fireworks at their last 
Summer party, you know, and a most in- 
structive magic lantern at their last Winter 
one ; and now they have Sir Edward Mask- 
leyne.” 

“The fireworks and magic lantern were 
meant for the amusement of the children,” 
Gertrude said, quickly ; ‘‘ they were not meant 
for you——” She stopped, though it was on 
the tip of her tongue to add: ‘* Any more than 
Sir Edward Maskleyne is!” But she restrained 
herself, and still there was no compunction 
shown to her. 

“ And Sir Edward Maskleyne is meant for my 
betters, you would like to tell me, only you dare 
not. I wonder you don’t cultivate a more dar- 
ing spirit, among your other Maskleyne attri- 
butes, my dear. You think hard things enough, 
only you haven’t courage enough to say them. 
Take my advice ; don’t waste any more time on 
Guy to-night—you can have him at any time.” 
The amiable Miss Oliver would not even spare 
her brother when her tongue was tipped with 
venom. ‘Make the most of the present oppor- 
tunity, for there is a little park-phaeton comes 
down that looks like a bride soon to follow, 
people say.” 

All these remarks were made disjointedly. 
for the one on whose head they were poured 
could not stand still to listen to them uninter- 
ruptedly. ‘I have forgiven you a good many 
things already, Guy,” Gertrude said, reproach- 
fully, when the square dance was over; “but 
if you ever let Louisa tease me in that way 
again, I shall have a righteous cause of offence 
against you.” 

“Tt is Louisa’s greatest fault that she is so 


satirical,” Guy said, complacently. 
“ Satirical !” Gertrude sald, raising her head 


May I have the 


up and pouting her lip with a little gesture of 
disdain that did more to shake his belief in his 
sister’s wit than volumes of eloquence could 
have done. ‘Do you call it being ‘satirical’ to 
utter that make one blush ?” 

‘She has an unpleasant aptitude for hitting 





the right nail on the head,” Guy said, apolo- 
getically. 

‘* Has she ?—Then so have not you,” Gertrude 
said, making him relinquish her arm as she 
came to a vacant seat. ‘After all those un- 
kind speeches she made to me just now, it is a 
little too much for you to defend her to me.” 

‘Gertrude, I will never let her say another 
word to annoy you, if you will only give me the 
right——” he was beginning; but Gertrude 
sprang up and almost ran away. 

“T was looking for you,” a voice said, as she 
was swiftly passing on. ‘Our waltz, you 
know ?” and then she put her hand on Sir Ed- 
ward’s arm, and he took her away out of eye- 
shot of the Olivers for a few moments, into 
what had been the temple of tea, and was now 
the temple of lemonade and sugar; and she 
looked at him again, and saw what he was like 
more clearly than she had done before. He 
was not handsome and distinguished-look- 
ing, after the Maskleyne type, truly, but still 
he had a look of race and breeding and intel- 
lect about him that struck her pleasantly. 
‘““We shall never feel ashamed of him,” she 
thought; “‘even if he and his mother are not 
kin to us, we shall never be ashamed of him.” 
But at present there appeared to be no need to 
make these mental reservations. Sir Edward 
Maskleyne was as nice to her as she could de- 
sire—nicer than any man hail ever been to her 
in her life before. And somehow it came to 
pass that she saw more of him thar. of any one 
else that night. 

‘‘T have a speciality for old ladies,” he said 
to Gertrude, when they were returning from 
the supper-table, where he had been her part- 
ner; ‘“‘let us go and sit down by your mother, 
and talk to her.” 

‘‘We don’t look upon mamma as an old lady 
yet,” Gertrude said, with a laugh that sprang 
from greater gayety of heart than she had be- 
lieved it possible she could ever feel again 
while Guy had been striving to ** enchant her 
ear.” 

“Ah!” he said; ‘‘I was thinking of her as 
one of my mother’s generation.” 

(Zo be continued.) 








THE ORANGE RIOT. 


THE parade of Protestant Irishmen, under 
the name and style of Orangemen (to com- 
memorate William III.’s repulse of the invasion 
of James II. on the banks of the Boyne, July 
Ist, O. S., 1690) took place in this city, July 
12th, under circumstances that will make it 
historical. The popular mind, in watching the 
inception, passage and bloody termination of 
this ‘“‘vain show,” has gone through three 
stages of ideas, each defined with remarkable 
clearness. First, one of outrage, on learning 
that an immemorial privilege, that of street- 
parade, was about to.be denied an inoffensive 
body by the city Mdiles; second, a feeling 
of triumph worthy of the days of Magna 
Charta, on the tardy concession of that privi- 
lege in the case under question; and third, 
what was the most strongly marked and will 
be the most productive of all, a sort of Amer- 
ican balance of utilities, and a firm persuasion 
that these hideous and noisy pageants are at 
the best a senseless, inconvenient and uncon- 
vincing way of testifying to a principle—and 
that the true liberty of the street is liberty for 
passengers and traffickers. The first great 
privilege granted, and the Orangemen defended 
in that transit which had been accorded to such 
@ heterogeneous train of organizations, the 
public is about ready to claim its own rights, 
and insist that our enthusiasts, and above all 
our foreign enthusiasts, must confine their 


celebrations within their own proper halls and | 


meeting-places. Protection, when necessary, 
can be much better afforded them there. 

The conduct of the authorities, in the present 
case, argued a singular want of understanding 
between the City and State Governments, 
Late on Monday night Superintendent of Police 
Kelso, after consultation with the Mayor, issued 
his now famous order No. 57, forbidding the 
contemplated display, on the ground of inciting 
acrimonious feeling and inviting a rupture of 
the peace. The next day this was overridden 
by a proclamation of Governor Hoffman’s, re- 
voking the refusal and promising to protect the 
Orangemen in any peaceable demonstration. 
The proclamation of the New Jersey Governor, 
of similar tenor, preceded this action of our 
own State Government. The New York Irish 
Protestants were at once appeased. 

Gideon Lodge of Orangemen had intended to 
join the procession of their brethren in Jersey 
City ; but the proclamation of Governor Hoff- 
man, promising them protection, led them to 
make a change in their programme. They met 
at their headquarters, on the northwest corner 
of Twenty-ninth Street and Eighth Avenue, 
early on Wednesday morning. They sent a com- 
munication to their brethren in Jersey City, de- 
clining their invitation to join in the procession 
over the river, and announcing that they would 
parade in this city. They applied to Governor 
Hoffman for protection, and received from him 
hearty assurances that they should have it to 
the utmost extent of the civil and military au- 
thorities. As an earnest of this protection, a 
strong force of police was immediately sent to 
their lodge-room. The military did not arrive’ 
there till afternoon. Meanwhile a highly ex- 
citable crowd had gathered about the building, 
which increased in numbers until it ran over 
into the adjacent streets, and extended down 
Eighth Avenue half a dozen blocks. The ma- 
jority of the persons in this crowd were appa- 
rently Ribbonmen, who were evidently awaiting 
an opportunity to make an attack upon the pro- 
cession when it should appear. 

During the morning, large gangs of Irishmen 
—public laborers—had quit work in the upper 
part of the city, and, after making ineffectual 
attempts to seize the armory of the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment and the Fenian armory, drifted over 
to Eighth Avenue in squads of bloodthirsty ruf- 
fians, the most of them armed with revolvers, 
and awaited an opportunity for an attack. 








THE ORDER OF MARCH. 


The order of marching having been arranged, 
the commander of the Orangemen, M. J. John- 
ston, mounted his horse, conspicuous in the 
yellow trappings of his rank ; the band struck 
up the Red, White and Blue, and the event for 
the accomplishment of which the honor and 
power of the Empire State were pledged began. 


The Seventh Regiment, with their unsur- | 


passed gallant and soldierly bearing, took the 
place of honor and, as was supposed, of danger 
at the van. Following them came a body of 
police, numbering say four hundred, and com- 
pletely filling the street from curbstone to curb- 
stone. Then came the little procession of Or- 
angemen, numbering all told, not over one 
hundred and fifty strong. They were flanked 
on the west by the Twenty-second Regiment 
and on the east by the Eighty-fourth, march- 
ing by fours. These also were flanked on each 
side by mounted police with pistols in their 
hands. Then came the Sixth and Ninth Regi- 
ments marching with platoon front, and the 
rear was brought up by another powerful body 
of police. The little Orange band was thus 
completely environed and covered by a hollow 
phalanx of blue-coats and bayonets. 

The procession moved about half-past two 
o’clock. Before the command to march had 
been given, paving-stones had been hurled 
among the troops, and it is said that one or two 
pistol-shots were fired by the mob. The police 
were continually driving back the crowding 
rioters, their services being almost unceasingly 
required for that purpose. When the column 
moved, stones were huried upon the procession 
from the housetops along the Eighth Avenue, 
and chimneys were torn down to the roof, that 
their bricks might serve the assailants for mis- 
siles. The day was very hot. The National 
Guard steadily moved forward, paying but little 
attention to the shower of stones and bricks 
which was rained upon them. Finally pistol- 
shots were heard. At first it was difficult to 
tell where they came from. Apparently em- 
boldened by the forbearance of the military, 
the Ribbonmen then made their appearance in 
third-story windows and on the housetops. 
They gathered in the alleys and fired upon the 
soldiers. They shot a little girl, wearing an 
orange dress, through the brain. At length 
Sergeant Paige, the favorite of the Ninth Regi- 
ment, was killed. As he fell to the pavement, 
with the blood gushing from his crushed skull, 
and his upturned face ghastly in the throes of 
death, his comrades, incensed beyond further 
endurance, and without immediate orders, but 
in pursuance of a general order, opened fire 
upon the mob. Other regiments also opened 
fire. Volleys of musketry were heard, pre- 
ceded and followed by a rattling, scattering 
fire. The crowd broke wildly, and sought shel- 
ter in the houses and fled down the side-streets. 
The procession moved on to the tune of “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” and the street in their 
rear was covered with dead bodies. Two other 
attacks were made on the procession, which 
were repulsed by the police. 

There was apparently no organization on the 
part of the mob. It seemed to have no lead- 
ers, but every Ribbonman went into the busi- 
ness of assassination on his own responsibility. 
There was only such union and concert of ac- 
tion among them as resulted from their com- 
mon bloody purpose. 

When one of the members of the Ninth Regi- 
ment was killed, and his body carried into a 
drug-store, the Ribbonmen made desperate at- 
tempts to secure possession of the corpse for 
purposes of mutilation. If any wounded sol- 
diers had been left upon the street, there is no 
doubt but they would. have suffered the most 
horrible outrages at the hands of their bar- 
barous assailants. 

The procession, after traversing only a part 
of the route intended, made a short cut to their 
place of destination, in Fourth Avenue, near 
Cooper Institute, and there halted. The mili- 
tary masked the little band of Orangemen, who 
concealed their regalia, filed into No. 4 Fourth 
Avenue, made their way through an alley to 
another street, where there was no crowd, and 
disappeared from observation. 

The number of killed will probably reach 
fifty, as many of the wounded must die. 
number of those who were slain outright is 
thirty-seven. Probably over a hundred per- 
sons were wounded. The deaths of Sergeants 
Paige and Wyatt, of the Ninth, were especially 
lamentable. 

GOVERNOR HOFFMAN IN COUNCIL. 

The agitation excited by Superintendent 
Kelso’s order prohibiting the Orange parade 
culminated in Governor Hoffman m a 
decisive and rapid descent from Albany to New 
York on Tuesday night, July 11th, and calling a 
great council of authorities to his room at the 
Clarendon Hotel. 

At this council were present, first, Governor 
John T. Hoffman ; next, General McQuade, the 
Inspector-General of the State of New York. 
To him were put the chief questions concerning 
the distribution, condition, and management of 
the city militia. Chief Kelso attended the con- 
sultation, but left before the edict was drafted. 
Finally, Colonel Van Buren assisted at this 
council—a member of Governor Hoffman’s staff. 
There was no talk of evading the emergency ; 
on the contrary, everybody appeared to have 
that feeling of relief which follows a declared 
intention upon which there can be no further 
debate. They meant to maintain the law. 
About midnight the Governor’s pro- 
clamation was prepared and sent out to the 
hands of the printers. ’ 

OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The artists and photographers of Frank Les- 
LIE’s establishment were promptly on the line of 
action, and succeeded in planting themselves 
where the most eventful incidents of the parade 
were taking place. To the skillful pencils of 
these draughtsmen, exercised upon the spot 
with that facility of art-reporting only attained 
after immense practice, are due the lifé-like 


| views we present of the hasty and unekillful 


fusillade on Eighth Avenue, the panic on the 
| Sidewalks, the ghastly accumulation of corpses, 
and minor incidents among the mob and spec. 

tators. These reliable tracings are Historic Art 
| in her every-day robes. 








' TORPEDOS FOR DEFENSE. 


THE use of torpedos for coast and harbor de- 
| fense has ceased to be speculative. They have 
| given us a mode of warfare of which the value 
| is beyond doubt, for when we remember that 
| in the case of the late French war, a hostile 
fleet of the most formidable character, con- 
sisting of some twenty iron-clads and rams, of 
exceedingly modern construction, has been 
completely paralyzed on the German coast, or 
at any rate rendered harmless by the presence 
of a well-organized defensive system of this 
kind, it is really difficult to overrate the im- 
portance of such protections. 








NEWS BREVITIES. 


One county in Iowa reports three men made 
insane by the excessive use of tobacco. 


Tue West India telegraph cable has been 
laid as far as the Island of Martinique. 


A Lonpon jeweler has been five years at 
work tpon a watch, and it will be worth $10,000 when 
finished. 


A RESTAURANT-KEEPER in Washington has 
been fined $50 and costs for refusing whisky to a col- 
ored purchaser. 


An eleven year old boy has walked from 
Kansas City to Houston, Texas—a little tramp of one 
thousand miles. 


In the course of a year the pin factories 
in the United States, eight in number, produce 
6,720,000,000 pins. 

A patcu of snow more than an acre in ex- 
tent, and eight feet deep, can now be seen from the 
porch of the Glen House, 


Tue premium of $200 per scalp offered in 
Sonora for the killing of Apache Indians has created 
quite a new trade in that frontier State. 


Baez has returned to the capital in triumph, 
and the discomfited revolutionists talk of replacing 
Cabral with Pimental, a new candidate for fame. 


Tuk divorce business is pretty brisk in Chi- 
cago just now. Last week there were a hundred and 
twenty-nine applications for marital separation. 


A SEVEN-MILE panorama of the St. Lawrence 
was sold at an auction of unclaimed goods in Boston, 
last week, for $500. It is said to have cost $20,000. 


A woman at Sturgis, Mich., is reported to 
have died in twenty minutes after inhal some 
steam arising from the potato-bugs, which she was 
boiling to death. 


A coxvict in the Windsor, Vt., State Prison 
has constructed, with a jack-knife, a box one foot in 
length, six inches wide, and five inches deep, com- 
posed of 28,000 pieces. 

Tuere is a well in Jackson County, Ind., 
which, at the depth of twenty-five feet, has a vein of 
water that filled the well, and has continued ever 
since to flow over the top. 


A veapina lecturer classifies his audience 
as follows: The ‘“‘still-attentives,” the ‘ quick-re- 
8) ves,’ the “ hard-to-lifts,” the ‘‘ won’t-ap- 
plauds,”’ and the “ get-up-and-go-outs.” 


A quarry of marble has been discovered 
near Leeville, in Wilson County, Tenn., which is pro- 
nounced by Dr. Safford, State logist of Tennessee, 
to be equal in durability to the finest Italian marble. 


Tue regular express peach-trains from Dela- 
ware have commenced to run. On Monday week the 
regular trains carried twenty car-loads of fruit—an 
unprecedentedly large shipment so early in the season. 


Tue losses by fire in the United States dur- 
ing 1870 are estimated to have been $60,000,000 ; the 
marine losses, $20,000,000; and the death claims act- 
ually 4 by the life insurance were 

’ 

Tue French Government has released six- 
teen thousand of the Communist prisoners at Ver- 
sailles, but has in custody sixteen thousand more, 
whom it will try in squads, The court-martial began 
on the 15th July. 

Larep deposits of meerschaum are reported 
to have been found in The ages 
sources of supply at present are Greece, Turkey, Asia 
Minor and Spain. The mineral is a hydrous silicate 
of magnesia, very porous, light and 


Farmers in Wisconsin have engaged, to a 
ve considerable extent, tobacco- , the 
nels in extent from the garden-patch te forty 
acres, e majority from five to ten acres. So 
many m have been placed at work in the flelda 
as to seriously affect the schools, 

Troy has received an order for sixteen slabs 
of be mg ong Be we 100 pounds each, from some 
monks who have 


lt a church on one of the peaks 
of the Andes. They have constructed a furnace, and 


intend to a bell from the metal after the slabs 
have been 2 up the mountain on the backs of 


Tureffects of the great tornado at Dayton, 


O., were more serious than supposed at first. ree 
of St. John’s La- 





Tur Walter Scott centenary celebration was 


at Edinburgh on the 15th of July. There were 
oe there for exhibition the pO in which 
the silver snuff-box 


used by im, Meg "Dod’s panel bowl te queen's 
: used to wear, the ' MSS. 
and a large number of portraite 


cultivates it with seventeen 

vators and thirty-four mules. These get over 100 

acres a day. er 50 bushels 
nearly 100,90@ 





per acre, Fnsch wil thane his e 
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CUPID AT THE BOATING PARTY. 


No ripple breaks upon the bay; 
Our oars shall smite it into stars; 
Our keel upturns the silvery way, 
And lays our wake with sunlight bars, 


Love orders all from stern to prow— 
Each gallant boatman claims his fair ; 
Two maids shall help two swains to row, 
And one shall belp a swain to steer. 


The bashful Jack shall take his turn 

Ere the rude oar hath tamed his strength, 
And force from Lucy at the stern 

The blush that shows him blest at length. 


Harry anon shall hold the ropes, 
Whilst Fanny takes her sister’s seat, 
To list, well-pleased, the vows and hopes 
He will a hundred times repeat. 


And I the last, with quivering hand, 
Toil-spent, will make yet bolder play ; 

The lips that faltered ‘“‘ yes” on land, 
At sea shall, pouting, name the day, 








SKETCHES FROM CHEF- 
DE-MARBRE. 


No. 4.—FEsTIVALS—Guy FAWKES—ODDITIES 
—CAPTAIN KIDD, 
WE lack holidays: ‘‘ Fourth of July,” Thanks- 


giving, Christmas, are but scant pauses in the | 


whirl and tear of our high-pressure existence, 
and Washington’s Birthday—alas ! who regards 
it—and ‘‘ Memorial Day !”—ah! that is too sad, 
too fresh in our memories, too hallowed, to be 
enrolled—in the present generation at least—as 
a holiday. 

We will not enlarge on the question whether it 
would be better for us as a people to have more 
frequent recreations, as breathing-places in the 
race we are running, nor quote too pointedly 
the old saying, that ‘All work and no play 
makes Jack,” etc. ; but we will say that the 
ancient and respectable borough of Chef-de- 


scenes of rejoicing three festivals which now, 


we believe, are of the past, and one of which | 


was peculiarly its own. 

The first two of these were “ Fall Training” 
and the celebration of the old Colonial Election 
Day, called, I know not why, in the brusque 
vernacular of the place, ‘‘ Nigger "Lection,” and 
the third, the observance of which had been 
brought from their mother islands (Jersey and 
Guernsey) by the earliest settlers, was Guy 
Fawkes’s or, as it was called, ‘‘ Pope’s Day.” 

What “Fall Training” is, every one of 
middle age, and whose youth has been passed 
in the country, knows. Except that the young 
lads had formed a fine company of soldiers, 
with full uniform and drill, there was nothing 
peculiar in the celebration of the day at Chef- 
de-Marbre ; and I remember but one incident 
connected with it. It vas cherished long in our 
youthful annals, and held to be a memory equal 
to the achievements of our Revolutionary sires. 

There had been feuds from time immemorial 
between the inhabitants of Chef-de-Marbre and 
the neighboring towns. Clanship reigned para- 
mount in this indomitable little place, and touch 
one, you touched all. Rejoicing in our rocks, 
from which we took our name, and beholding 
which, the renowned Whitfield asked, ‘“* Where 
do you bury your dead?” a remark, by-the-way, 
which has always seemed to me (why not? 
— good men are not perfect!) a little coarse 
and unfeeling, we rather looked down upon 
our neighbors, yet were so thoroughly well- 
disposed toward them, that we were not only 
willing and ready to give them as good as they 
sent, but even a little more in the balance, 
Truly, we filled the measure with exceeding 
fullness. 

On the occasion of which I speak, the 
field-day had been allotted to a town not very 
far distant, and, as usual, early in the morning 
the younger fry, in order to be in time for the 
parade, had started for the place of rendezvous. 
The only road of communication between the 
two places led Over a narrow bridge near a 
group of romantic-looking buildings called 
“Dryman’s Mills”—as pretty a spot when the 
tide was up as need be seen anywhere. But to 
us, on that fateful occasion, Thermopyle itself 
was not more terribly guarded ; for at the 
further end stood a crowd of the “ big boys” of 
the hostile settlement, disputing our passage 
and declaring that for us no Training-day 
should be. High School and Low School, with 
all the rag-tag of the streets, we shrank before 
that armed array, and feared that the spotless 
valor of our place was for ever lost. But hark ! 
hush! Did the Pipes at Lucknow ever play so 
sweet a tune? and there, over the hill that 
rose behind us, glanced and gleamed the 
crimson uniforms, the glittering wooden mus- 
kets and paper plumes of the gallant ——th of 
Chef-de-Marbre! Hurrah! hurrah! how they 
marshal! how they wheel! Oh! Gimini! And 
forming a hollow square, they swept us into 
their noble ranks and put to instant flight that 
ignominious rabble! Ah! what a victory that 
was! let it be for ever chronicled ! 

But of “Nigger ’Lection,” I confess that 
the origin has been lost in the remotest 
shades. It took place at that time of the year 
when the first heats were coming on, when 
lilacs and peonies were in bloom, and was an 
occasion for the donning of Summer unmen- 
tionables and straw hats. I think noone knew 
any reason for keeping the day, but it was al- 
ways kept—perhaps as a faint forerunner of 
the more glorious ‘* Fourth,” and from early 
morn till sundown the streets were thronged 
with children in their holiday-suits, clustering 
round the stands of gingerbread and pop-beer, 
gorging themselves with comfits, and festoon- 
ing their hats and bonnets with long paper 
strings of red and white peppermints. The 


old folks themselves paid visits ; and a famous 





| to her back ?” 


Marbre counted amid its annual festivities and | 


| tioned. 


| cake, called after the day, was passed round, | an’ black tea, an’—do you believe it ?—-he went | stant turmoil an’ fright. 
an’ painted up on the jambs of his door, one | it was another. 


and the scene before nightfall became one of 
great jollity and fun. The singularity of the affair 
was, however, that there were no members of 





| the colored race to be seen on the premises, | 


There was a strong antipathy to them through- 
| Out the place. 
I can remember when one day a negro por- 
ter came over from a neighboring city to post 
| bills for a concert about to take place there. 
| He wore a metal badge around his hat, with 
| the word “‘ Porter ” engraved on it. Ina mo- 
| ment there was a cry of ‘Porter! Porter!” 
ringing through the streets, and the answering 
| yell was ** Rock him—rock him !” and the poor 
| fellow took to his heels with « trail of ragged- 
| breeched boys after him, like a crow in a covey 
of tomtits. There was, however, at an earlier 
| period than this, a decrepit old specimen of the 
| race, who was supported by charity and was 
a great favorite among the townspeople. She 
had been a Virginian slave in her childhood, 
had been married four times, but had now 
settled down a good and well-beloved member 
of one of the village churches, She was very 
witty, and delighted in practical jokes, If any 
of her friends had the ear-ache, she would send 
them a lock of her wool, saying that ‘ nig- 
gers’ wool” was a cure for it. She was the 
delight of all the children. Happy was the 
household when she came to spend the day, for 
her tales of plantation life were endless, and 
she could keep her audience laughing by the 
hour. 





fence. She had complained that she had but 
| half a—what shall we say ?—shirt to her back ! 
; and the good ladies of some Sinner’s Friend 
| Society made her up immediately, and with 
| much commiseration, a half-dozen of that truly 
indispensable article. She received the gift 
with much gratitude ; but as the ladies were 
leaving, said, with a twinkle in her eye: ‘‘ My 
dears, I’m much obleeged to you, I’m sure ; but 
I dunno as I’m much better off than before.” 
The ladies, in surprise, demanded the reason. 
| * Why, leddies,” she said, “is there any one of 
us who can wear at a time more than half a — 


| 





It was a little while before they forgave the 
good old soul the joke. But what amused us 
the most of all, was to inquire the names of her 
husbands. She had had four, as I have men- 
She could tell you the names of the 
first two and the last, but the third was too 
much for her! Puzzle her brain how she 
would, she could never recall him. She saw 
the joke was against her, and to turn it off sie 
would generally say, ‘‘ Well, I guess he wasn’t 
much account, children, or I shouldn’t ha’ 
forgotten him.” 

Passing these festivals, which were shared | 
by other places, we come to the one which was 
peculiarly its own, for we believe that nowhere 
throughout the Union, save at this old-fashioned 
town, was Guy Fawkes’s Day ever observed. 
It was a true relic of their old English feelings 
and prejudices, though now among the things 
buried, never to be revived. I can recollect 
how the old folks used to sit by their chimney- 
corners, and sing the song: 

“Oh, don’t you remember 
The Fifth of November, 
The Gunpowder treason and plot?’ 
Only they used to give it: 
“Oh, don’t you remember bi 
The Fifth of November, 
When Gunpowder trees were in plot!” 

An admirable specimen of oral tradition! But 
it was a lively day to us school-children ; with 
a mingled terror and delight we awaited its 
coming. Early in the morning one peered 
trom the window to see the havoc and mischief 
that had been committed the night before, for 
the town seemed to have beéome a pande- 
monium : signs were pulled down or set up on 
odd places, buildings removed, doors block- 
aded, or even the old parish hearse wheeled 
out, in this universal upheaving of society, while 
hideous figures, with large white nightcaps, 
faces smeared with soot and grease, and long 
bean-poles in their hands, patrolled the streets, 
chasing the children as they ventured to school, 
or thundering against walls and windows to 
call attention to their antics. It was a day to 
bless one’s self when it was over. ‘‘ Pope’s 
Day” it was called ; there was no effigy ever 
carried about the streets, but this was the way 
in which it was celebrated—a most curious 
and, to this country, unique example of an old 
observance kept up long after its significance 
had been totally passed by and obliterated. 

There were at this time many curious old 
people, original in all the transmitted ways and 
manners of their forefathers, whose memories 
are still cherished as heirlooms of fun and 
laughter in the place. I used to like to get 
Aunt Hetty to talk about them. 

“Do you remember ‘Pope’s Day,’ Aunt 
Hetty ?” I would say. 

“Yes, I do; but them days is bygone, Mr. 
Smilax.” 

“Thanks to massy they be,” Aunt Penelope 
would say. 

“T don’t know about that, Penelope! They 
was good times, and good folks in’em. To be 
sure, in them days we didn’t go gaddin’ about 
so much, or know so much about other folks’s 
business ; but the men were brave men, an’ 
the women, too. They knowed more about 
the sea, perhaps, than the land; but that was 
their okepation, and who’d a better right ? 
There was old Cap’n Douse, when he come 
home, what must he do but have a garden and 
raise his own wegitables, an’ so he planted a 
row 0’ beans; an’ when they came up—tail 
forrard, as beans will—what does he do but 
turn ’em tother way and plant ’em over again. 
He wanted to improve Natur’, you see, an’ so lost 
his crop, for the beans knew better than the 
cap’n, and wouldn’t grow any otherway. They 
put about it in the papers, I heerd, but it was 
true for all that the newspapers said so, And 
there was old Wickets, that lived down Barny- 


| poor folks—that I must say for him. 





side an’ t’other, a big black T an’ a green one— 
folks would know, he said, that he had tea to 
selli—an’ that, too, got into the papers. What 
| pesky creetur it is that does such things, I 
| don’t know; but he’d much better mind his 
own business, and let other folks’s alone—that’s 
| my opinion. 
Him an’ 
his sister did a many kindly things, on’y they 
looked so much alike that you couldn’t tell 
which of the two was a-doin’’em. She wore a 
turban, with a long gown buttoned up to her 
throat; an’ he wore a hat, an’ a great manda- 
reen buttoned up to his throat—so that it was 
hard to say whether it was her with the hat or 
him with the turban, for both on ’em had 
beards ; but he left his money to orphans an’ 
widders, for he had neither chick nor child, an’ 








| 


| cow driftin’ about some o’ the back alleys; so 
A joke of hers at one time gave a little of- | says Jake, ‘Let’s have a drink o’ milk.’ 
| right,’ says Rob. So they arter the cow, an’ 
| cornered her up finally by the old stage-house, 








gat way, him an’ his sister. He kep’ a little 
| Shop, an’ sold putty an’ paint an’ fles, an’ green 


folks said that the town ought to ha’ sot him 
up @ putty monniment! An’ why not, sir? 
Didn’t we give a dinner to Andrer Jackson 
when he come to town? You don’t remember 
that, do you? Why, it was a grand affair. 
They spread him a cooliation in ’Cademy Hall, 
an’ for dessart they had a orange an’ a strip o’ 
salt codfish by each man’s plate—it’s a fac’! 
But we was talkin’ about the old folks. There 
was Jake Smellers and Rob Stunley, good men 
at sea, but they didn’t know a cow from a row- 
boat. They’d jest come home from the Banks, 
you see, an’ they seed what they thought was a 


‘ All 


where a lot o’ wild young fellers was a-watchin’ 
’em. So Stunley, he held on to the critter be- 


hind, an’ Smellers, he scrouched under to git at | 


the milk, when all of a suddent up he jumped 
an’ keiched hold o’ Stunley. ‘Oh, Stunley !’ 


But Wickets was alleys good to | 





If it wasn’t one thing, 
They was full of their tricks. 
Sometimes they’d make folks think that all the 
buglers from Blubbertown had come down on 
| us, and the folks would find matches and lan. 
| terns, an’ crowbars, an’ sakes-alive knows what, 
in their cellars, till everybody thought they was 
goin’ to be murdered alive in their beds, 
Another time there was the dreadfulest letters 
| dropped round the streets. Chef-de-Marbre 
| was to be burnt all up, hide an’ hair, every 
| one of us; not a soul was to be spared! Lor! 
| what a time that was! Nobody stopped to 
think how unnateral it was that these blood. 
thirsty villains should let on what they was 
about; but a meetin’ was called at the town’us, 
an’ the s’lectmen an’ all the gentlemen formed 


| & committee, an’ made rules an’ regulations of 
| defense, an’ a guard was stationed an’ a patrol 


draw’d out to walk the streets, an’ nobody was 


allowed to be out arter nine o’clock without a 
| permit, under fear of bein’ put in the lock-up, 


It was times in the Jarsies, I tell you! an’ all 
this fright and trouble for a pack o’ good- 
good-for-nothin’ young men, that was a laughin’ 
at us in their sleeves all the time! Then, that 
wasn’t enough, but one of ’em must dress up 
for a crazy woman, and scare peojle out of 
what little wits they had left. A big, tall wo- 
man in white used to rush out of the dark 
alley-ways with a bean-pole in her hand, and 
chase the folks up and down the streets, till 
every door in the village was barricaded, as if 
the Britishers was a comin’, or we was in the 
midst of an Injin massacre. 

* An’ so they kep’ it up. Many a night have 
I heard them hollerin’ under the ‘ Screechin’ 
Woman's’ Bridge there, down by New Lane, 
as they call it. I was out nussin’ then— dry- 
nussin’, Mr. Smilax, bein’ a maiden lady as 
has no children—an’ was takin’ care of Hanner 
Larkins, who was down with the lumba- 


he cries, while the fellers inside were all a snig- | ger; she as was Shandy Cowden’s darter, 
gerin’—‘ oh, Heavings, Stunley, it isa ox! it is | whose wife went out soap-bilin’, an’ was the 


aox! 
varnish ! 


So, you see, he didn’t know paint from | humblyest woman in the town; they lived 


down by Nallen’s mash then, an’ owned a 


‘Well, they were queer times; folks didn’t | a poll-parrot that everybody went to see, 


hardly know their own names, for most every- 
body was called by one that didn’t belong to 
him. There was Cap’n Flurry—as smart a man 
as ever stepped on shore—an’ yet even he was 
nonplussed ; it was over to Court, an’ the 
cap’n was on for witness, an’ when the clark 
called him in his turn as Cap’n Florence—as 
was his name—there wasn’t a soul to answer ; 
there he sot, bolt upright, as the man was a 
callin’ of him, an’ not a word he said, till at 
length a sharp little lawyer got up an’ says, 
‘I'll call him for you, if you please.’ ‘Very well, 
sir,’ says the clark ; so the lawyer, he was full 
of fun, an’ he puts his hand up to his mouth, as 
if it was a speakin’-trumpet, an’ bawls out, 
‘ Skipper Flurry!’ as loud as he could holler ; 
‘““ Ay, ay, sir!’ says the skipper, an’ a great 
laugh they had about it, that the man didn’t 
know his own name.” 

“And that, too, auntie, I have seen in the 
papers.” 

‘““T dessay; an’ I think you told me that 
somebody had writ some varses about leavin’ 
those poor fellers on the wrack ?” 


“Yes; a great poet, I am sorry to say, has | 
chosen it for the subject of his verse ; but, for | 


the credit of Chef-de-Marbre, I am glad that 
the tale can be contradicted ; it was discovered 
when too late, that is, after his angry towns- 
men had visited their indignation upon him, 
that Mr. —— was innocent of any intentional 
cruelty ; that, in fact, he could not do other- 
wise than he did ; for his little boat would have 
been swamped in a moment had he approached 
the crowded vessel, and have brought destruc- 
tion upon him and them, and cut off all hope, 
moreover, of his sending them assistance from 
land. The story, so hastily brought into town, 
enraged the hardy fishermen at a disgrace 
which they thought terrible. But they learned 
the truth afterward—let us be thankful for 
that.” 

“Yes!” sighed Aunt Hetty; “but it was 
awful times. The town was like a hive in 
swarmin’. It was wus than ‘ Pope’s Day.’ The 
winders flew up, an’ the feathers flew down, 
an’ folks screeched an’ hollered, an’ there was 
a regular ‘hurrah, boys; an’ then, when all 
was over, and they landed him to hum, he jist 
turned round on ’em an’ made ’em as perlite a 
bow as you’d see, an’ thanked ’em for their 
pleasant ride! Oh, he was good spunk—as any 
innocent man should be !” 

“Then ‘all’s well that ends well,’” said I, 
laughing. 

**T dessay,” returned Hetty, drawing out her 
knitting-needle and therewith gently irritating 
her back, very much as our grandmothers used 
those slim, mysterlous wands, with their ivory 
hands (for in those days, gentle reader, even 
scratching was an accomplishment) ; ‘‘I dare 
say,” returned Aunt Hetty, ‘* but I was goin’ to 
tell you about the old folks ; an’ there was one 
set of ’em that was a regular plague ; I can’t 
say that they was ijuts exactly, but sort o’ non 
compuses ; they was in everybody’s mess and 
nobody’s watch ; but we took good care of ’em, 
notwithstandin’. I can’t tell how it was there 
was so many of them round town, but. some 
folks said it was misfortin’, an’ some drink, an’ 
some that their families had alleys intermarried 
so—for you know we're a clannish place—but 
if that was the case, there was enough wit left 
in the rest to keep all the fools in Christendom 
afloat, let alone a dozen or 80 ; jest, you know, 
as strong lye will bear up an addled egg! 
Well, some were in the work’us, and were let 
out once a week, an’ what a duy that was! an’ 
others were put round as sarvents, an’ sech 
like. But they were a torment too great to be 
talked about; on’y the children liked ’em, an’ 
thought that poor old Pompey No-Legs, an’ 
Ambo Jeames, an’ Tater—the little hunchback, 
an’ ‘Silly Billy,’ an’ ‘ Dumbuel Samuel,’ as they 
used to call that poor dumb critter, was sport 
enough for a Summer’s day, ennytime. 





‘6 Well, well, how long ago it seems! But 
the big boys was the wust. There was a regu- 


lar set of ’em, an’ they kep’ the town in a con-' 


Why, the critter could talk like a born Christ- 
ian ; he’d stop old Dryman’s cart whenever it 
passed by, tho’ for all that the poor hoss was 


| on’y too glad of the chance, for it was on’y his 


old ropes and tackle that kept him up. Well, 
one day we missed him—Polly, I mean—an’ 
Hanner she went out (for she was gettin’ spry 
again) an’ hollered, ‘Polly, where be ye? 
and Polly answered, ‘ Here I be, Miss Larkins, 
out in this tall high grass !’ 

‘A wonderful bird,” said I; ‘ but about the 
*Screeching Woman,’ auntie ; what was it ?” 

** Oh, that was in old times ; my great-great- 
grandmother, she seed it ; an’ my own grannie 
has told me aboutitahunderd times. It wasin 
the first settlement days, when there was on’y 
a few houses scattered round by Pierce’s Pint, 
down below what they called arterward Fort 
Washington. It was Captain Kidd, you know, 
an’ his wickedness. He was asailin’ round the 
coasts then, hidin’ his pots o’ money ; and folks 
was keepin’ a good Icokout on hin, for all they 
were scared of their lives, an’ diggin’ for his 
treasures—an’ much they got for their pains, I 
reckon. 

“ Well, it was a bright moonlight night—so 
bright, they said you might see a dollar on the 
sands, and the water off shore seemed all 
aflame, an’ krinkled when it broke on the rocks 
like buckets full o’ dimonds. It was a awful 
shore in those days, down by Brown’s Island 
an’ Ringbolt Head, for where the town is now 
was all forest, an’ so was the Neck, though you 
can scarce git a tree to grow there now-a-days ; 
but old Madame Furness, she used to say she 
could remember when the Neck was full 0’ 
trees. So you see the present harbor, which 
they tell me is the deepest on the coast (if it 
wasn’t for that pesky east wind) was almost 
like forrin parts. It was about the middle 0’ 
Spring, when all the men folks was off on the 
Banks, an’ nobody but the women was left at 
home; old Cap’n Hider he was off too. It 
was on’y the day before he’d sot sail for Gib- 
beryalter.” 

‘* What for—a cargo of monkeys, aunty ?” 

“Tor no. I never knew but one man as 
brought home monkeys, an’ that was Cap’n 
Peter Markins—an’ fine tricks he played with 
’em. One day he come over to Danvis, where 
I was visitin’ a cousin o’ mine—Polly Riggs, 
who kept the tavern there—an’ havin’ no money 
with him, he axed Polly for his dinner. He 
had with him one of those long yaller dogs 
with short legs an’ his tail curled over his 
back—Turnspits, we called ’em—an’ he come 
an’ sot down in the piazzer an’ axed Polly for 
his dinner. 

“ But Polly wasn’t in the mood, an’ she be- 
rated him soundly for a lazy feller, who would 
take the bread out o’ the mouth of a poor wid- 
der, who had no one to stand up for her 
(though I must say Polly didn’t need it) ; well, 
he began coaxin’ round, an’ finally he said that 
if she’d give him a meals vittles he’d show her 
the prettiest little monkey she ever did see, 
an’ give it to her to boot. 

“So Polly agreed, an’ after he’d eat a most 
tremenjous dinner, he whistled’to his dog, a’ 
up it jumped on to his knee. ‘ Here, mum,’ he 
said to Polly—‘here’s yer little monkey, an’ 
yer welcome to it.’ An’ he bust out into a 
great guffaw. Polly was mad enough. ‘ Mon- 
key, you scamp !’ says she; ‘that ain’t no mon- 
key—it’s nothin’ but a nasty yaller puppy-dog !’ 

‘+6 Miss Riggs,’ said Peter, laughin’, ‘you may 
call ita puppy-dog if you wants to, but J calls it 
a monkey !’ an’ off he went. 

‘‘ Well, but I was tellin’ ye about Cap’n Kidd 
an’ the Screechin’ Woman, on’y I alleys runs 
off onto other things. I used to hear, as I 
telled ye, the young men a hoopin’.an’ screechin’ 
under the little plank bridge in the middle of 
New Lane, when I was nussin’ Hanner } an’ 50 
they kep’ up the story in folke’s minds, for ft 
was enough to raise the hair off your head to 
hear ’em ; an’ actilly the old men an’ women, 
those that kep’ up the old !imes—I remember 
what toggery they used to wear; there was 
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Waldo, she alleys used to say to the | 
when he came to visit her, ‘ Lors! | 


Grannie 


r. . 
minienadband, you’ve ketched me in my slit- | 


ite tattarags, an’ my clodhoppers ;’ tho’ 
Lao ver Knew her to have on anythin’ else— 
but whar am I goin’ to? I say, Mr. Smilax, 
these old creeturs alleys believed that it was 
the ghost of the Screechin’ Woman that they 
heer’d, now an’ agin, in the Summer nights ; | 
and I heer’d it, too when I was a nussin’, as I | 
say, Hanner ! Well, this night, as I tell on, 
afore the falks had gone to bed, they seed, all 
of a suddent, a tall black ship, with cross-bones | 
and skull afloatin’ at the peak, comin’ in at | 
the gut ; an’, as she dropped anchor, a boat put | 
off, an’ rowed up the creek that ran up what is | 
now by Nallen’s Mash on’y a stream that is | 
scarce better than a ditch, tho’ then it was | 
deep enough for a boat when the tide flowed 
in. The women, who was at home takin’ care | 
of their childern, all turned out when they seed | 
that somethin’ strange was goin’ on; an’, sure 
enough, they saw the boat a-makin’ for shore, 
an’ in it the pootyest creetur, all dressed in | 
white, a settin’ in the starn. So they watched, 
an’ seed the boat put up the creek, an’ then— | 
oh! what hasn't such men to answer for !— 
they seed em shove her overboard, an’ heer‘d | 
her screech an’ cry for marcy—where marcy 
there was none !—an’ then, as she clung to the 
gun’l, they seed ’em chop off her hands, an 
then she flopped down into the water, an’ the 
poat put off for their ship. Cruel it was! An’ 
the women buried her the next day, an’ a 
sweet creetur they said she was; an’ this is 
the story of the ‘Screechin’ Woman,’ as I’ve 
heer’d screech many an’ many a night when I 
was nussin’ Hanner !” 

‘And did Captain Kidd,” I asked, ‘ever 
leave any of his moncy around, as people 
seemed to expect ?” 

‘Well, they said he did. An old lady telled 
me that she seed the place where the chist was 
found on Brown’s Isiand, an’ that the marks of 
the iron bands was as piain as day, all rusty- 
like in the ground ; an’ it was said, too, that a 
poor man, who kep’ his own secrets, became 
suddenly rich, an’ bought ships an’ land, jist 
arter that chist was discovered. But who 
knows? Folks will talk, an’ the best way is— 
never to believe ’em !” 








A LAME CONCLUSION. 


IT was on my way home from a “Monday | 
pop,” or a Saturday afternoon concert, when 
my heart was dissolved and my footsteps were 
arrested by the sight of a female in distress. 
She was young, she was attractive in face and 
figure, and she stood irresolute in Portland 
Place, crying. 

If I had had time for reflection, I should cer- 
tainly have passed on without taking any no- 
tice, for to speak to a young lady without an 
introduction is a very rash act. To be con- 
victed of doing such a thing, before a London 
magistrate, would stain one’s character very 
considerably, and there is no knowing what 
course hysteria might dictate, and an active 
policemen adopt; it is impossible to be too 
cautious. But I did not take time to reflect— 
I acted on the impulse of the moment, and in- 
quired, raising my hat, if I could be of any 
assistance. 

“Oh!” cried the young lady, ‘I have lost 
my aunt.” 

Tut, tut!” I murmured, sympathetically. 

‘¢She was to have met me at Regent Circus, 
and the omnibus-man was told to put me down 
on the right-hand side, where she said that she 
would be,” continued the young lady. “I 
waited for nearly two hours, and then I—I got 
frightened, and came up here, where it is 
quieter,” 

“And do you not know where your aunt 
lives ?” 

“Somewhere in a place called Clapham, not 
in London. She was coming up expressly to 
meet me, and said in her letter that she had 
s0 often met my cousins in the same place, by 
the half-past three o’clock omnibus, that we 
could not possibly miss.” 

‘May I ask where you have come from?” I 
inquired. 

“ Calcutta,” replied she. 

“Good gracious !” said I, for I had been on 
the point of recommending her return. It 
was a long omnibus ride, not to mention geo- 
graphical difficuities. 

“Oh, how stupid!” she added presently. 
“Of course you mean to-day. I have come 
from Acton to-day. I went there from South- 
ampton, and have staid a week.” 

“Had you not better go back to Acton ?” 

“T should have done so already, if my 
friends had been still there, but they were to 
g0 away an hour after I started.” 

Now, for fear you should deem this damsel 
Over-confiding, I must be egotistical, and draw 
my portrait. Know, then, that I am _ class- 
ically musical, and the fact of my savage 
breast having been soothed is written on my 
features. I wear my hair longer than is the 
fashion nowadays, and keep it well brushed off 
mny interesting brow ; spectacles lend an air of 
Tespectable sedateness to my face. I dress so- 
berly, and generally carry a roll of music in 
my hand, because doing so once caused me to 
be pointed out out as a famous composer. 

And then the young lady was so very young, 
almost a child, and so very ingenuous and in- 
experienced. She trusted me by instinct, 
which is not a bad guide—sometimes. 

“ And have you no idea where your aunt in- 
tended to take you to when you met?” I asked 
presently, 

- “Oh, yes !” she replied—“ to the railway-sta- 
on.” 

“Which ?” 

“Are there more than one ” 

“Several. Do you not know where the 


train was to go to ?” 
“Yes; to Dublin; and from Dublin we were 





going on to Wicklow, where papa’s regi- 
ment is,” 











Here was a sudden clearing up of difficul- 
ties. I pointed out that she would probably 
find her aunt waiting for her at Euston Square ; 
or that, at any rate, her best plan was to take 
the Irish mail at a quarter-past seven. She 
had plenty of time, as it was not more than six 
o'clock. 

Directly she began to see daylight through 
her troubles the damsel cheered up and told 
me that her luggage had been sent on to the 
railway-station by carrier. Could I tell her 
how she was to get it? 

She looked up at me as she spoke, with such 
big, round, innocent, trustful eyes, that I quite 
forgot all about the proprieties, called a cab, told 
the man to drive to Euston Square, put the girl 
in, and followed. You may blame me as much 
as you please; I am certain that I was 
right : the position was a very exceptional one. 
It is quite beside the mark to ask me whether 
I should have taken so much trouble if the 
child had been plain and uninteresting, for, 
under those circumstances, she would not have 
had the same need of protection. Still, I con- 
fess that I felt extremely hot and uncomfort- 
able, and did not dare let the conversation flag 
for a moment, lest she should be suddenly 
seized with panic or a sense of awkwardress, 
However, it never seemed to occur to her that 
she did not know my name or character, and 
she chatted on quite easily and pleasantly about 
herself and her belongings. I did not catch all 
she said, for the four-wheeler nearly dislocated 
one’s limbs, and sentences were quite disjointed ; 
but from what I gathered, it seemed that her 
father was major in an infantry regiment, and 
her mother was with him at Wicklow ; that she 
had four brothers and three sisters, all very 
much younger than herself ; that she alone had 
been with her parents in India ; that these last 
had gone to the regimental headquarters, to 
arrange for the accommodation of so large a 
family ; and that there was to be a general 
meeting, now all was ready. At this point we 
reached the station. 

I was then very glad I had come, for every- 
thing was as strange and bewildering to her as 
you might suppose it would be to one who had 
imagined that London had but a single railway 
terminus, I found her luggage, and saw it 
duly labeled ; I helped her to search for her 
aunt, and made inquiries after that lady of all 
the available officials, but without result. Then 
I persuaded my charge to take some refresh- 
ment, and by that time the ticket-windows 
were opened. 

‘““Oh, dear!” she cried, turning dreadfully 
pale, ‘“‘I never thought of that—I have no 
money !” 

Now, it happened, for a wonder, that there 
was a crisp new five-pound note in my pocket- 
book. What could I do but enlist it in the 
cause ? 

“Oh, thank you! What should I have done 
but for your great kindness ?” she said, when 
the guard had banged the carriage-door to. 
‘Please, where is papa to send the five 
pounds ?” 

I gave her my card; she held out her hand 
to be shaken ; there was a shrill whistle, a puff- 
ing, a roar, and of the two human straws which 
had been caught for a moment in an eddy of 
Life’s stream, one was swept away again by 
the current; while the other—well, the other 
found he was late for dinner, and so deter- 
mined to have a cut out of the joint at his club, 
and then turn into the pit of some theatre at 
half-price. 

I walked back to the West End, and, passing 
the top of the Haymarket, my attention was 
arrested by certain words which I heard at the 
entrance of the coach-office stationed there. 

“You are the man who comes up with the 
three o’clock omnibus from Acton, and to whom 
I spoke about that young lady ?” 

* Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, you have been there, and returned 
since ?” 

‘“ Yes, ma’am ; and I made inquiries, as you 
told me. They’ve all left Roseville Cottage, 
and the servant in charge said as a young lady 
did come up by our ’bus.” 

** And yet you did not observe her ?” 

‘* Well, ma’am, we did not take up at the 
door, you see ; and as there were several young 
ladies got in and out, I could not pick her 
exactly.” 

** But if she came by the three o’clock omni- 
bus, how was it that I did not find her in it 
when it arrived ?” 

** Can’t say, I’m sure, ma’am.” 

“Was the young lady going by the Irish 
mail ?” I asked, pushing up to the elderly lady, 
who seemed to be in a state of great distress, 

‘Yes, sir—oh, yes!” and she turned to me, 
eagerly. 

** Then I think I can tell you how you missed 
her,” said I. ‘You told her to meet you at 
Regent Circus, did you not? Well, she got out 
at the other Regent Circus, by Oxford Street, 
while you waited for her at this. But do not 
be alarmed ; I saw her off by the mail myself.” 

As I suspected, this was the aunt, who had 
made the identical blunder suggested ; and I 
now had a second distressed female on my 
hands, not so interesting as the other, and 
coming at a more inconvenient season. The 
last joint would be out of the room if I delayed 
long ; so I gave her as concise an account of 
what had happened as possible, pleaded busi- 
ness of the utmost importance, which I really 
felt dinner to be, and hurried away like a cat 
from a schoolboy. 

In a few days, I received a letter from Major 
Duckling, acknowledging my great kindness to 
his daughter, hoping to have the pleasure of 
thanking me in person some day, and inclos- 
ing the five pounds he owed me. I wrote back, 
saying that the money had come safely, that it 
had been an honor and a bliss to be of use to 
Miss Duckling, and that I would certainly look 
in if I happened to be passing. 

A year afterward, some house preperty was 


left me at Cobbleston, and I had to go and look | 


after it. If you happen to be thinking of pay- 
ing a vicit to that spot, take my advice, and 








don’t. 
is, that I have found a lunatic to purchase those 
four desolate tenements, and am, therefore, 
free to confess that they are situated in a Bri- 
tish Sahara. There are about twenty houses 
altogether in the place, built in a single row, 
with a very good road in front. Beyond the 
road is shingle, and beyond the shingle is the 
sea, which has retired as far as it could from 
the place, leaving miles of margin. Shingle, 
indeed, is the prevailing characteristic of Cob- 
bleston. There are no cliffs or rocks ; to right, 
to left, in front, there is nothing but shingle, 
wearying the eyes, and wearing out the boots. 
When, after a terribly long tramp, every step 


of which threatens dislocation of the ankles, | 
| glad to see you; but do not expect to be asked. 
| When the colonel cannot stand our fare any 
| longer, he goes to the mess,” 


you at last get to the sad sea-waves, you find 
them repeating nothing but “‘ Sh-sh-shingle !” 
This barren desolation makes the place ad- 
mirably adapted for rifle-practice, which is, per- 
haps, the reason why a dépét battalion is sta- 


tioned in isolated barracks in the neighborhood. | 


The recruits are kept out of mischief, and they 
are taught to shoot. You may see squads of 
them plunging about in the shifty soil at ‘‘ judg- 
ing-distance” drill ; and if the Horse Guards, or 
the War-office, or whoever’s business it is, does 
not provide them with plenty of boots free of 
charge, all I can say is, iv’s a crying shame. 
But, surely, the visitor can walk inland, and so 
reach the downs? He can; the farmers have 
a fashion of using fish-manure in those parts, 
but if he likes that sort of odor, the custom 
will not annoy him. Personally, I very much 
prefer asafoeetida. The visitor, then, with a de- 
licate nose, corns, and a constitution requiring 
exercise, would be wise in keeping to the road. 
If he turned to the left, and walked straight 
on, he would come, at the end of a couple of 
niles, to a martello tower; and then, two miles 


again further on, to Portadle, where is a small | 


harbor with occasional yachts in it, a good 
hotel, a billiard-room—in a word, Civilization. 
If he turned to the right, ten minutes’ walk 
would bring him to the barracks. 

It was on the second day of my arrival that 
I made this last discovery, and as I stood gazing 
with awe upon the barrack entrance, thinking 
how very much it resembled a prison, and 
wondering what the sentry, who stood just 
inside, looking prickly, would do to me if I 
attempted to enter, the soldier I thus contem- 
plated became suddenly rigid, his murderous- 
looking weapon flew up to his shoulder, and 
he made a-sort of military point. Then, in a 
sudden, snatchy, galvanized way, he gave his 
gun a slap, and held it in front of him ; and this, 
a tall, elderly man in spurs, striped trowsers, and 
frock-coat festooned with broad shoe-string, 
seemed to take as a personal compliment, for 
he touched his forage-cap, an absurd little 
head-ornament, which did not quite cover the 
bald patch on the top. ‘ 

A young lady accompanied the elderly officer, 
and a young man accompanied the young lady. 
The youth must have been very fond, for he 
was got up as if for Ascot; and his shining 
hat, delicate boots, lavender gloves, and button- 
hole flower, looked very incongruous in that 
lonely spot. But the peacock spreads his daz- 
zling tail just as readily in the depths of the 
lonely forest as on the lordly terrace ; and he 
is right. I do not suppose that an Adonis 
wants to fascinate more at a time with his ap- 
parel; and if that one is present, what does 
the absence of the twenty thousand others 
matter ? 

When the trio emerged from the barrack 
square, the young lady stopped short, looked 
hard at me, bowed, and then spoke eagerly to 
the old gentleman in uniform, who at once 
advanced toward me, and held out his hand. 

“My daughter tells me that you are Mr. 
Tweedie, who so kindly came to her assistance 
when she was lost in London,” said he, and was 
very civil. So was Miss Duckling. The young 
man to whom I was introduced tried to follow 
suit, but failed: it was easy to see that he 
hated me. He was but an ingenuous ensign, 
and had not yet learned how to conceal his 
feelings. The cause of his enmity, I need 
hardly say, was the cordiality of the young 
lady’s manner toward myself. 

‘*So you have left Ireland ?” I unnecessarily 
observed. 

“Yes; papa got his step, and was put in 
command of this dépét.” 

‘¢ By-the-by, colonel,” said I, ‘‘what is a 
dépét? Stores, shades and dépéts have been 
mysteries to me from my youth.” The stolidity 
of my ignorance excited a smile upon the face 
of the ensign, but the soldier sought to en- 
lighten me, 

“A dépét? Well, you know—several regi- 
ments have their dépéts at it.” 

‘“*T see,” I falsely asserted. 

We had a pleasant walk to some new butts 
which were being set up; and on our return 
to the colonel and his daughter, both declared 
that I must come and see Mrs. Duckling. So I 
passed through the barrack-gates with the rest, 
feeling taller when the sentry presented arms. 
The colonel took the ensign’s arm, and spoke 
to him aside ; the poor youth nodded, and pre- 
sently aflerward asked me to dine at the mess 
that evening. I am sure, from the forced 
character of his smile, that he felt feeding me 
to be pushing Christianity rather too far. 

Then he had to bow himself off, leaving me 
to enter the home of the beautiful Emma. 
Neither the beautiful Emma nor her mamma 
could have been good housewives, tor the 
quarters of the chief were in a terrible mess ; 
and his little ones, who came swarming over us, 
were a sad contrast to the clean, tidy offspring 
of the non-commissioned officers that I had no- 
ticed playing about. As for the youngest 
Duckling, a tot that pottered about dragging a 
fresh herring tied to a bit of string after it asa 
toy, he was so sticky that I am convinced that 
a fiy alighting on him would have been limed. 

The furniture was scanty and common, and 
no attempt had been made to set things off. 
We found Mrs. Duckling lying on a sofa read- 
ing a novel. , 

She kad been a handsome woman in her 


This sounds disinterested ; but the fact | 

















time, there could be no doubt of that—and she 
had the best part of beauty, a kind, feminine, 
good-tempered expression, left. She greeted 
me with much cordiality, and evidently thought 
a good deal of my having paid her daughter’s 
fare, 

‘* Civility I have met with myself over and 
over again,” said she; ‘‘ but five pounds from 
an utter stranger !—never.” 

Iliked her—she was so thoroughly unaffected. 
They were poor, but she seemed to think that 
rather a joke than otherwise. 

“T will not ask you to dinner,” said she. 
‘We dine early because of the children. If you 
are bungry at any time about one o’clock, and 
can eat cold meat and rice-pudding, we shall be 


It is very pleasant to be made much of, and 
the Ducklings were so agreeable that I stopped 
at Cobbleston a few days longer than was 
strictly necessary. 

I must confess that I took a mischievous 
pleasure in exciting the jealous wrath of the 
ensign, and this appeared to be shared by the 
fair Emma—at least, she certainly acted in a 
manner which was likely to pique him, paid 
more attention to what I said when we were 
together, and seemed to prefer walking with 
me. But I cannot put into words the many 
little perceptible though undefinable shades of 
conduct which were calculated to depress him 
and encourage me. I was glad to be forced 
upon the poor youth as a nominal—I say nomi- 
nal, because, doubtless, I really dined at the 
colonel’s expense—as a nominal guest again. 
On the second day I was made an honorary 
member of the mess—a graceful act, for it is 
really difficult to get a dinner at Cobbleston. 
At the end of the week, however, I was forced 
to go, and when I announced the fact to the 
Ducklings they were so dumbfoundered that 
it was more than flattering—it was quite 
touching. 

The time was just after morning parade, and 
the family party was complete. The colonel 
was writing an official Jetter to squash a court- 
martial, telling the members that they must 
find something to say more in accordance with 
his own private opinion; Mrs. Duckling was 
reposing on the sofa, rumpling the hair of one 
of her littlest ones who sat on the floor beside 
her; Emma was winding wool; and the en- 
sign, who had not changed his uniform, sat bolt 
upright in front of her, holding the skein, his 
legs under his chair, his eyes looking unutter- 
able things at his charmer, who was opposite 
and so close. Her hand touched his occasion- 
ally, and then he positively colored. 

‘* And why must you go?” asked Mrs. Duck- 
ling with her voice, and Miss Emma with her 
eyes. The colonel, too, was arrested, pen-in- 
air. The ensign’s lips parted. 

“ Well, the fact is, my fourth child has got a 
rash, and my wife is rather uneasy,” said I. 

“ Fourth child !” 

“6 Wife !” , 

“Yes; did you not know that I was a mar- 
ried man ?” 

I wonder whether the Ducklings really took 
me for a bachelor with intentions? I only 
know that their manner when I took leave was 
not so cordial as it had been ; that the ensign 
drove me over to the station in a brother- 
officer’s dog-cart, and that he wrung my hand 
at parting with such cordiality that his signet- 
ring nearly drew blood.. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


Oxe Betu is writing a book entitled “The 
Soul of the Violin.” 

Tue Berger Bell- Ringers occupy Lina 
Edwin’s Theatre. 

Me. Metnvua-Scuener’s repertory includes 
seventy plays. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Barney Wititams are about 
to reappear at the Adelphi Theatre, London. 


Mr. Joun 8. Ciarke returns to the Strand, 
London, this month. 


At Wood’s Museum, this week, Mr. G. C. 
Boniface opened in ‘‘ Les Misérables.*’ 


A yew German prima donna has appeared 
who weighs 375 pounds. The Teutonsemble is 
charming. 


Tue performance at the Bowery Theatre — 
July 14th was for the benefit of Mr. William Freligh, 
the manager. 


Miss Cuar.totre Cusuman is the guest of 
Mr. Samuel L. M. Barlow, at his Summer residence at 
Glen Cove. 


MonpDay night Mr. Oliver Doud Byron ap- 
peared at Niblo’s Garden in his great sensation play 
of ‘* Across the Continent.” 


Mr. Jarrett is in London making prepara- 
tions for the Nilsson operatic tour in the United 
States, which begins in Uctober next. 


Freperick LemMArrRE (now nearly eighty) 
is to reappear at the Théatre Cluny, in the well-known 
drama, ‘ Trente Ans de La Vie d’un Joueur.”’ 


Mur. Apeuina Pattt and Mme. Trebelli 
Bettini will sing at the Italian Opera House in Ham- 
burg after the close of the London season. 


Mure. Ciara Dorta has been engaged as 
prima donna for the Parepa-Rosa troupe. Mlle. 
aig] will make her début as Arline in the “ Bohemian 


Tue Comédie Frengeiee will most probably 

return to Paris early in st. The society has en- 

gaged the Opéra Comique for the whole of July. The 

ye of the speculation is now far removed from 
ubt,. 


Ayona the numerous pe ers which perished 
in the conflagration of the Tuileries there was an au- 
tograph MS. of Rossini’s, an “Ave Maria,’’ which, 
according to the preface—written, like the rest of the 
MS., in the master’s own hand—“ had been composed 
expressly for the Empress.”’ 


“Tne Passion Pray” was performed at 
Oberammergau for the first time this year on Satur. 
day, June 24th. There was a thunderstorm in the 
evening, just after the play. Two thousand spectators 
were present, the majority em Eng.ish and Ameri- 
cans. The acting was good, and the music and - 
ing excellent. scenes were ively 
A larger ratherine is expected next time, 
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GOVERNOR RANDOLPH. 


THEODORE F. RANDOLPH, Governor of New 
Jersey, whose proclamation offering protection | 
to the Orange parade in Jersey City won him 
such prompt and widespread approbation, had 
before this exigency proved himself a ruler of 
singular breadth of view, firmness and modera- 
tion. 

He was born at New Brunswick, Middlesex 
County, N. J., June 24th, 1826. After a liberal 
education and a successful career in the law, 
he was elected, in 1860, to the House of 
Assembly from the First District of Hudson 
County, being the first Democrat who ever 
carried that District. In 1867 he was unani- | 
mously elected President of the Morris and} 
Essex Railroad Company. His election to the 
Governorship of New Jersey took place in 1868, 
and was a triumph over a most popular and 
influential antagonist. Since 1862 Governor 
Randolph has resided at Morristown. His wife, 
an accomplished lady and granddaughter of | 
Chief-Justice Marshall, is the daughter of Hon. 
N. D. Coleman, Member of Congress for Ken- 
tucky. The earnest approval of Governor 
Randolph’s last brave act will probably result 
in the bestowal by his State of the last honor 
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NEW YORK CITY.—THE ORANGE RIOT OF JuLY 12TH—SCENE ON EIGHTH AVENUE; SUMMARY EJECTION OF SPECTATORS FROM THE STREET-CORNERS, AND PANIC AMONG THE FUGITIVES, 





she can confer—the place of United States | 
Senator. 








THE CHAMPION EATER OF THE 
WORLD. 





A GOURMAND—perhaps the greatest, if not 
one of the most remarkable eaters that ever | 
lived—is at present residing in Los Angelos, in 
the person of Horman Schmeider, a native of | 
the famous little Grand Duchy of Monaco—a 
principality in the south of Europe, and not | 
containing within its confines more than six-, 
teen thousand acres, within which territory the | 
individual in question was born in 1830, of | 
a German father and Greek mother. Shortly 
after his birth, he evinced the most voracious 
disposition. 

At the age of three years he could masticate 
the coarse dried beef of his native country with 
the apparent ease of an adult. His voracious- 
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gluttony. On arriving at the age of nineteen 
years, through the munificence of the Grand 
Duke his case was brought before the College 
of Savans, where a daily examination of his 
case was had for eight consecutive days. The 
labor proved fruitless ; his case baffled the sci- 
ence and skill of the most noted and eminent 
of Monaco’s medical faculty. At the age of 
twenty he was taken into the service of the 
Grand Duke, and trained to a course of plain 
diet, such as parched corn, marenail (a fish 
caught in the Mediterranean, on which, for a 
time, he seemed to thrive, but afterward de- 
clined rapidly, and became so emaciated that 
his physicians ordered a restoration of his for- 
iner diet. 

In a short time he again assumed his former 
appearance, and with it his alimentary powers 
increased. His case now attracted medical 
| men from far and near, a diligent study and 
jinquiry was made, but without avail, and 

it was finally abandoned as hopeless. All 
}agreed that his unnatural appetite would not 
{shorten his days, but, nevertheless, would 
| prove a source of continual illness to him dur- 
ing his life—a fact which has been fully veri- 
fied. At the age of twenty-five years he was 
dispatched, with a number of troops, as one of 
the Grand Duke’s purchased quota to the Hos- 
| podar of Roumania. He remained with his 
| last master but long enough to effect an escape, 
which he succeeded in doing after serving neariy 
two years against the marau ding Magyars, who, 
at the time, made continual incursions into the 
prince’s territory. His means of escape was 
accomplished in the dress of a Turkish trader, 
by which he succeeded in arriving in safety at 
the Austrian port of Trieste. 

Here he remained but long enough to secure 
a passage to New York, at which port he 
arrived after a voyage of forty days. His first 
exploit on arriving in America was to wager 
that he could eat a whole ham, one pound of 
candles, one and a half pounds of biscuit, and 
drink thirty cups of tea, all in one day. His 
advertisement attracted the attention of the 
| notorious Kit Burns (lately deceased), who duly 
| installed the remarkable individual as an addi- 
| tion to the noted canine attractions of his place. 


























ness seemed to increase rather than diminish | GOVERNOR THEODORE F, RANDOLPH, OF NEW JERSRY, WHOSE PROCLAMATION INAUGURATED THE | Kit’s first effort on acquiring his charge was to 


with years, and nothing seemed to appease his 


;NEW YORK CITY.—THE ORANGE BIOT OF JULY 12TH—PASTIMES OF THE HIBERNIANS WHILE TAL 
PROCESSION WAS FOBMING—-TREATFMENT OF LAD{ES WHO WOKE ORANGE-COLORED TRIMMINGS, 


SEE PAGE 327, 


LIBERTY OF PARADE FOR THE ORANGEMEN BOTH IN NEW JERSEY AND NEW YORK. 





undertake a more vigorous system of training, 





NEW YORK CITY.—THE ORANGE RIOT OF JULY 12TH—SCENE OBSERVED WHILE THE PROcCFSsION 
WAS PASSING ALONG FIFTH AVENUE NEAR TWENTY-THIRD STREET—SHFERITF’S DEPUTIES 
SEARCHING THE SPECTATORS FOR CONCEALED WEAPONS, 
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NEW XORE CITY.—THE ORANGE RIOT, JULY 12TH—ORANGEMEN’S HEADQUARTERS, AT TWENTY-NINTH STREET AND EIGHTH AVENUE, PROTECTED BY A SQUAD OF POLICE ON THE MORNING 
OF THE PARADE.—SEE PAGE 327. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—THE ORANGE RIOT, JULY 12ry—xEFFECTS OF THE FUSILLADE BY THE EIGHTY-FOURTH REGIMENT, ON SPECTATORS AND BUILDINGS.—SCENE ON EIGHTH AVENUE, AT THE 
CORNER OF TWENTX-FOURTH STREET.—SEE PAGE 327. 
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whereby he could test the capacity of the re- 
markabie man’s stomach, which was accom- 


plished by eating an amount fabulous to fa 


contemplate, and which in quantity surpassed 
his former greatest efforts. His case finally at- 


tracted the attention of the New York police, | 


by whom he was arrested as a nuisance, and, 


n being convicted, was sentenced by Judge | 


Barnard to six months’ imprisonment on Black- 
well’s Island. 

On his term expiring, he mingled again in 
the world ; was in a short time lost sight of, 
until last week, when he made his appearance 
in a restaurant on New Commercial Street, in 
Los Angelos, where he ate for nearly two hours, 


to the disgust of the proprietor; and on retiring | Premiums. 
proffered twenty-five cents in payment, which | 


the saloon-keeper looked on as only one-tenth 
the cost of the material. His greatest effort 
was the consumption of thirty-four pounds 
weight avoidupois of what was nearly all oleagi- 
nous matter, such as pork fat, train oil, tallow 
candles, etc. He may be justly considered one 
of the most remarkable men that ever lived, 
and will ere long, no doubt, attract the atten- 
tion of our eminent medical men. 








JUNE. 
Now flaming up the heavens, the potent Sun 
Melts into limpid air the high-raised Clouds 
And morning Fogs that hovered round the hills 
In parti-colored bands ; till wide unvailed 
The face of Nature shines, from where Earth seems, 
Far-stretched around, to meet the bending Sphere.”’ 
THvs mused one of our sweetest poets, while 
meditating upon the change from Spring to 
Summer, as the balmy air, filled with the fra- 
grance of roses and a great variety of flowers, 
floated past him and imparted a delicious odor 
to his senses, in the early hours of the morning, 
before he was driven to the shade of some 
spreading beech or whispering pine. As the 
sun with his “‘ potent” beams mounts up the | 
sky, the fragrant flowers close up their petals, | 
the feathered songsters seek the shade, the 
hum of the insect is no longer heard, and Na- 
ture droops beneath the burning rays. 

Such has been the influence of the first month 
of Summer, which in our climate is very ap- 
propriately called the “ month of flowers,” and 
this has been the case particularly in June, for 
frequent and timely rains have fallen, soaking 
the parched earth of May preceding it. Eight 
and two-hundredths inches of water have fallen 
during the month; this has been divided be- 
tween ten days, none of them more than three 
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CREAT TREAT FOR BOYS! 


Life and Adventures of Robert Houdin, the most 
mous conjurer of the world, just commenced in No. 


| 43 of HANEY’s JOURNAL, showing how, when a boy, he 


got his first lessons in magic, his youthful mishaps 
as an amateur, his amusing and thrilling adventures ; 
how he invented and performed his marvelous feats, : 
his great magical contest with the famous Arabian / 
jugglers, etc. Every boy will long to read this fas- | 
cinating narrative ; and, to give all the opportunity, 
HANEY’S JOURNAL, & handsome eight-page (forty long 
columns) illustrated family paper, will be sent SIX 
months on trial to any new subscriber for 25 cents. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
Single copies of any newsdealer—none free; no 








Wonverrut StaTEMENTS.—Unless hundreds 
of our most responsible citizens have conspired to 
delude the community, a medicine has at last been 
introduced which is a specific for almost every human 
ailment, not involving the entire paralyzation or par- 
tial destruction of the organ or organs in which it | 
exists. These witnesses testify (in some instances | 
from their own personal experience, in others on be- | 
half (of friends or relatives) that dyspepsia, liver | 
complaint, remittent and intermittent fever, nervous 
debility, and numberless other diseases, internal and 
external, are rapidly and radically cured by this new 
and powerful remedy. It hails from California, and 
has in the short space of two years overleaped all its 
would-be competitors among the advertised tonics of 
the day, and become par excellence the medicine of 
the people. California is an exceptional region. Its 
vegetable products, especially those of a medicinal na- 
ture, have no equivalent elsewhere, and it is from the 
choicest of these that Dr. J. Walker prepares his 
famous alcoholless VINEGAR BrrreRs, the invaluable 
invigorant, nutritent, laxative and alterative to which 
we refer. Those who have tested the curative pro- 
perties of this marvelous preparation pronounce it 
the most comprehensive remedy ever offered to | 
mankind, and assert that there is no inorganic dis- | 
ease that it will not subdue. 
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Sotrp Gotp anp Sormm Suver.—We sell | 
Waltham Watches in Gold and Silver Cases only, but ( 
at prices so low, that there is no longer any induce- | 
ment to purchase the worthless watches with which 
the country has been flooded. For full particulars 
and prices, send for our Illustrated Price List, and 
mention that you saw this notice in FRANK LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. HOWARD & CO., No. 865 
Broadway, New York. The new “ Boys’ Watch” is 
now ready. tf 








Tae Prorie have been so much imposed 


ARMURE GRENADINES, GAUZE SERGES, Etc., Ete. | 


SILK AND WOOL SERGES, CREPE DE 


SuMMER SHAWLS AT HALF PRIcsE. 


URDAYS AT 3 P.M. DURING JULY AND AUGUST. 


world challenged 
to produce a Fam- 
ily Sewing Ma 
chine 


E WRINGER. 


PERFECTED, 187 














Moulton 
olls, 
NEW YORK, Most Durable ; 
WILL OFFER, TO CLOSE THE SEASON, THE Spiral Cogs, 
BALANCE OF THEIR Easiest Work. 
ing; 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 








Fine Assortment of 


ANY 
PLAIN AND STRIPED SILK GRENADINES, GAZE | : 
CHAMBRAIS, CREPE DE PARIS, | il Warren S8t., N. ¥., and Providence, 


Rhode Island. [813-37-eow 


Cu 
AT PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. Gla sh 
CHINE BAREGES, WOOL FILLINGS, at 12; CENTS. = 
BLACK GROUND BROCHE GRENADINES, 20 CENTS HoldsFirme:t, 
(formerly 50 cts). The Cheapcet 
FRENCH JACONETS, 15 CENTS (formerly 85.) eapeat, 
FRENCH JACONETS, 20 CENTS PER YARD (for- = The Best, 
merly 40c. =< rm 
FRENCH ORGANDIES, 25 CENTS (usual price 50c). TRY IT, 
'PROVIDENCE TOOL COMP 





ALSO, 
cues, STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 
(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz & Pfeiffer), 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN, FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


aepiialaainn /TOYS, CHINA AND FANCY GO0O0Ds, 


N. B.—THIS STORE WILL BE CLOSED ON SAT- BOHEMIAN GLASS AND LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC-BOXES, ACCORDEONS, 
HARMONICAS, CONCERTINAS, ETC., ETC., 


JAPANESE FOULARDS, MOHAIR 
AND WASH POPLINS, 


AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. | 
The Balance of our Stock of | 


394 Broadway, near Canal Street, N. Y, 


| 

| Parlor Orraments ; latest novelties in Toys ; Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 825.50 


THE CELEBRATED 


GOLDEN BIRD’S-EYE TOBACCO, 


(VIRGINIA LONG CUT.) 


| The Purest and Best Smoking Tobacco. 
| Expressly. Manufactured and Sold by 
| Cc. 


BRUCHRNER, 
| ALL SMOKERS’ 


NO. 102 NASSAU STREET. 
HAND; ALSO, PIPE-REPAIRING DONE. 














NEW YORK. 





“DOMESTIC” 
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The whole ARTICLES CONSTANTLY ON 





that will 


upon by several worthless Sarsaparillas, that we are 
glad to be ab.e to recommend a preparation which can 
be depended on as containing the virtues of that in- 
valuable medicine, and as worthy of the public confi- 
dence. Doct. AYE R’S SARSAPARILLA cures 
when anything can cure the diseases that require an 
alterative medicine. 


days apart, 


** Who can unpitying see the flowery Race, 

Shed by the morn, their new-flushed bloom resign, 

Before the parching beam ?”’ 

The month commenced with the thermometer 
at 63.5° at 7 A.M., and Sol sent down his scorch- 
ing rays, till, at 2 p.m. of the 3d, it reached 87°, 
which proved to be the highest as well as the 
hottest day. It rose and fell from that to the 











Freckles, Tan and Pimples are disagreeable, if 
not disgusting. Hagan’s Magnolia Balm subdues 


























18th, when it sank to 60°, and varied from that 
day to the 30th, when it fell to 58.5°, the 
lowest of the month, showing a range of 28.5°. 
The warmest day was the 3d, 78.66° ; the coldest 
was the 24th, 62.5°—a range, in mean tempera- 
ture, of 16.16° for the month. The mean for 
the month was 69.34°, which is .04 less than in 
1863, 7.79° less than in 1865, and 1.09° less 
than the average for June for the ten previous 
years. 

The indication of the barometer at 7 a.m. of 
the lst was 29.944 inches. It did not rise 
above 30 inches only on seven days —the 
highest, 30.114 inches, on the 10th; and the 
lowest, 29.438 inches, on the 12th—a range of 
.676 of an inch for the month. The mean pres- 
sure was 29.821 inches, being quite uniform for 
the month. 

The relative humidity for the month has also 
been nearly uniform, and but little above half 
saturation, the extremes being 87.5° and 22.8°, 
affording abundant opportunity for Vegetation 
to put on her gayest robes. 

The disturbances of both the solid earth and 
the atmosphere have been noted as not such as 
usually occur, for, in the night of the 18th, a 
trembling seized the ground in our vicinity, 
causing the dishes to rattle on the shelves, and 
awakening some early sleepers. It occurred 
about 10 o’clock P.M., and was preceded by a 
rumbling noise, like heavy carriages drawn 
rapidly over the paved street. Thunder- 
showers occurred seven times, two of them 
severe, and heavy rain accompanied them. 
One that passed over, though a short one, was 
succeeded by two beautiful rainbows, the lower 
one forming about three-fourths of a circle. 








GRAND GIFT CONCERT AT WASHING- 
TON, D. C., JULY 27TH, 1871. 


Tus enterprise, which is most highly endorsed by 
some of the most honorable and responsible men of 
Maryland, is progressing, in the sale of tickets, most 
favorably. The objects, both charitable and patriotic, 
for which the enterprise is conducted, are such as 
appeal to our citizens for support, and by purchasing 
a ticket the reader assists two noble and worthy 
charities—the New York Foundling Asylum of the 
Sisters of Charity, and the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Or- 
phans’ Home of Washington, D. C. A host of most 
valuable prizes, amounting in the to 
$200,000, will be found published in another column. 
Those intending to purchase had better not defer buy- 
ing to the last days. Purchasers can satisfy them- 
selves of the integrity of this enterprise by addressing 
any of the honorable gentlemen whose names appear 
in advertisement as commissioners and references. 
P. C. Devlin, stationer, of 81 Nassau Street, N. Y., is 
the general agent of the enterprise. 








TuerE is a new specimen for the medical 


museums of Boston, worth quarre’ about, though 
it is only a feather. It seems that a residing at 
South End had an annoying tumor extracted 


her face. The operation was successful ; but the tu- 
mor, when opened, was found to contain a feather an 
inch long. How it got there, neither the lady nor the 

e. Among please explanations, 
it is suggested the lady has rubbed her cheek 
some goose or other, or that she herself isa 


these blemishes and gives the complexion a transpa: | 
rent and marble purity. Lyon’s Celebrated Kathairon | i 
is the best hair-dressing and preserver in the world. | 
It destroys dandruff and prevents the hair from fall- 
ing out or turning gray. 








Crromos and Frames, Stereoscopes, Albums, 


clusive business, 
territory. Machines guaranteed as represented. 


| J}2HEUMATISM. — A gentleman afflicted 

| for years with Inflammatory Rheumatism at 

He will send the re- 

» of \. 
t 


sew as light and 
as heavy; light 
running and 
easily operated. 
The best machine 
for use, the easi 
est to sell, the 
most durable— 
will last a life 
time. Lock stitch, 
noiseless, attach- 
ments unequaled. 


| last found a permanent cure. 
| ceipt FREE on receipt of two red stamps. 
| ALWAY, No, 12 Pine St., New York. 





Wonderful Success! 
BAkry S SAFE HAIR 
DYE, for coloring the hair 
and whiskers, and BARRY'S TRI- 
COPHEROUS, for dressing, beauti- 
fying and renewing the hair, are 
fast superseding «li other hair pre- 
parations, simply because they are 
really good. ‘Try them. 0 





business may be estab- 
This machine 


A govud 
lished in any city or town in the U. S. 
has established its superiority in every instance where 
t has come in competition with any machine in 
he market. Men with capital are finding it to their 
advantage to make the sale of this machine their ex- 





2 $75 to $250 per month 





everywhere, 


Agents wanted in unoccupied 
) male and fe 





Address, ‘‘ Domestic ’’ } rales | Machine | © male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
Company, 96 Chambers Street, New York, or; © COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
Toledo, Ohio. 816-36e0w | This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 





Photographic Materials and Graphoscopes, imported 
and manufactured by E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 








Tue Vitutace Bumper, published by A. J. 
Bicknell & Co., 27 Warren Street, N. Y., contains a 
variety of capital designs for cottages, villas, etc. 


for 10 cents. 
h. 


$32 


cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most supe- 
rior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed and 
warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for 
any machine that will sew astronger, more beau- 
tiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes 
the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch.’ | Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$75 to $250 per month and exp euses, or a com- 
mission from which twice that amount can be 


| 

of perpetual beauty, and beautiful art | 
of curling hair just discovered. Sent | 
Address Prof. HARVEY 


CRET 


, Garrettsville, 
822-25 


A MONTH! Horse and carriage 
furnished. Expenses paid. 


jo. 





rl 
1 
i 

ros 
o 

or 
qo 
3s 


813-25 





Builders are supplied with descriptive circular gratis, 








Tue scalp is made clean and sweet by ap- 
plying Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer. 








Fut files of this paper can be found in. 
New York, at the office of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., Ad- 
vertising Agents, No. 40 Park Row. 








**Whitcomb’s Remedy for Asthma en- 
abled my wife to sleep quietly.”"—Kimball Hadley, 
Wardsboro’, Vt. 


For Moth Patches, 


Freckles and Tan, 


SE PERRY’S MOTH and FRECKLE 

LOTION. It is reliable and harmless, Pre- 

ared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 

ond Street, New York. Sold by druggists every- 
where, 808-20 











BFVWE GIVE IT AWAYII! 








tains over 50 Splendid Illustrations, Rich, Rare 
and Racy. , ‘Valuable Recipes” and Secrets wortk 
ing, &c, Send three cent stamp to pay postage. 
Address B. FOX & CO., Station “A,” New York City, 


825-76 


$10 from 50 cts. 


Twelve Samples sent (postage free) for Fifty Cents, 
that Retail readily for Ten Dollars. 


826-838] R.L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of the Prettiest Women 
10 in America, sent by Mailfor 25c. CENTRAL 
BooK Co., Garrettsville, O. 











package ; 
we yee, by W. C. WEMYSS, 730 Broadway, al 
ork. 


| 
| 
H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Maine. | 
| 





= made, Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
\ AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS.— Pittsburgh, Pa. ; St. Louis, Mo., or Chicago, I 
The eee. 2 eee fe dl 


F ngeovens Wonder of the Age.—25 cents a 
ve 


assorted packages for $1. Sent, post- 


ED IRON BEDSTEADS, 


Cribs and Cradles, 


BRONZ 
Tucker Manufacturing Co, OF SUPERIOR STYLE and FINISH. 
All furnished with a SPRING BOTTOM, requil’ 


| ing but one Mattress when in use. 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
39 and 41 Park Place, New York. 
117 and 119 Court Street, Boston. 


CATAWBA WINE, 
FROM 


KELLEY’S ISLAND 
WINE COMPANY. 


Families wanting the Genuine Article can find it at 
NOS. 28 anD 30 WEST BROADWAY. 
Buy directly from the Manufacturers, and feel as- 


sured that you get Pure Grape Juice. 
eu Company have opened a Dépét for the sale of . 
e' 


Celebrated Sparkling and Still Wines 
At Nos. 28 and 80 WES’ BROADWAY. 


All Wines and Brandies ordered directly from the 
Company are guaranteed to be the Pure Juice of the 
Grape, and nothing else. Orders from the Trade 
will be received, deliverable either at the Company's 
Cellars, at Kclley’s Is!and, or at the New York Dépdot. 


tf GEORGE C. HUNTINGTON. 


f 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS AND KEROSENE. 


FIXTORES 


F EVERY DESCRIPTION, comprising 
the LARGEST VARIETY of PATTERNS in both 
lines of goods to be found in any establishment in 


the country. 
WAREROOMS, 
39 and 41 Park Place, New York. 
117 and 119 Court Street, Boston. tf 


NTERPRISING AGENTS and Peddlers 

for our NEW CULINARY PRESS AND STRAINER 

combined, for pressing and straining all kinds of 

Fruits, Berries, Vegetables, Lard, Tallow, Meats, 
Cheese, etc. Three sizes from $3 to $10. 

sold in a few localities. Circulars free. LIT- 


60,000 al- 
TLEFIELD & DAME, 102 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 822-25 


ERVOUS DEBILITY, etc., positively 

cured by DR. MOTT’S HERB CURE. A pack- 

age free on trial for 9 cts, postage, by CROIX & CO., 
Covington, Ky. 823-25 


Whitney’s Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
- (STEAM REFINED.) 

It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps 
at the same time. For Sale by Harness 
®, Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every- 

where. Manufactured by 
G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass. 


tf 








Easily made with our Stencil and 
Key-Check Outfit. _s@> Circulars 
free. STAFFORD M’F’G CO., 66 
Fulton Street, New York. 808-833 























HE GELEBRATED COLLINS GOLD 
METAL WATCHES.—Caution to the Public.— 











ASTOUNDING REVELATIONS !— 
A Written Chart of your whole life—Past, Pre- 
sent, and Future. Whether you 


; if so. 
Picture and Address of future Partner. Ali for 25 
Cents. State day of month born, inclosing small lock 
of hair, to the greatest living Astrologer, 


R, S, LYFORD, P, 0. Box 42, 











dear little duck. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Worthless Brass watches are ae oe all over the 
country by parties representing themselves as - 


A Clothes-Wringing Machine | Agents. ‘These persons are all impostors, a8 
for $1. 500 Agents desired at | HAVE NO AGENTS, and our genuine goods can only 
& once. Sample Wringer and | pe obtained by ordering from us direct, and having 


KIPPI & MERZ, Box 90, Indi goods sent ©.0.D. by express. Prices of Watches, 
$15, $20, and $25. Equaling for time and appearance 


old watches costing ten times these sums. Chains, 


terms, $1. 


anapolis, 
Indiana. 825-26 








A DAY, with Stencil Tools. Sample free. 


1 2 to $10, according to style and weight. Also Jewelry 
Address A. E, GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. of every kind. C. E. COLLINS & co., ‘ 
824-27 826-27 335 Broadway, New Yor! 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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forty minutes from foot of Chambers Street. 


ETigehnweood Erotel, Tenafly, N. J. 
HIS DELIGHTFUL SUMMER RETREAT, on the Northern Railroad of New Jersey, 


is now open for the reception of guests. Situated but sixteen miles from New York, amid a beautiful 
and healthy country, it is rendered one of the most attractive resorts near the city. Eighteen trains daily, 























puRFY THE BLOOD AND BEAUTIFY THE COMPLEXION BY USING 

HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 

HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 

This is the time to use good blood-renewing, purifying and invigorating medicines. ‘‘Helmbold’s Fluid 
Extract Sarsaparilla’’ and “ Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Grape-Juice Pills’? are the best and most reliable. 

One bottle of ‘‘ Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla’’ equals in strength one gallon of the syrup or de- 
coction a8 made by druggists; and a wine-glass full added to a pint of water equals the celebrated Lisbon 
Diet Drink—a delightful and healthful ps 

The “Grape-Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 
barb. Useful in all diseases requiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, such as 
salts, magnesia, etc. ‘“‘Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill’ is not a patented pill, | up as those ordinarily 
vended, but the result of ten years’ experimenting and great care in preparation. afe for and taken by 
children. No nausea; no ping bey but 
“Fluid Extract of Sarsaparilla”’ and one bottle of the “« Grape-Juice Pills’? are worth their weight in gold to 
those suffering from bad blood, poor complexion, headache, nervousness, wakefulness at night, costiveness, 
and irregularities ; and to those suffering from broken and delicate constitutions it will give new blood, new 
vigor, and new life. The ‘“‘Cata wba Grape Pills” are done up with great care, and in handsome bottles, and 

1 surpass all those vended in wooden boxes, and ony rT by inexperienced men, comparing 
with the English and French style of manufacturing. All of H. T. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceut- 
ical, not a single one beng patented, but all on their own merits. Prepared by 

. IT, HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
CY, 594 Broadway, New York. 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and Twenty-ninth 
Street, New York. 





d, pleasant, and safe in operation. Two bottles of the | 


HOW WHEN «0 WHERE 
ADVERTISE. 


SEE THE ADVERTISERS’ GAZETTE. 
BOUK OF ONE HUNDRED PAGES. 


Issued Quarterly, (new edition Just ovuT) Contains 
Lists of ALL THE BEST NEWSPAPERS, Daily, Weekly, 
Religious, Agricultural, Local and Political; aiso 
MAGAZINES, and all Periodicals devoted to class inter- 
ests ; also estimates showing 


COST OF ADVERTISING, 
and hints, incidents and instructions gathered from 
the 





TEMPLE OF PHARMA CY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, and 104 
South-tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German and Spanish spoken. 
STORES OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 
P. S.—HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 814-65 


HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. si iciwas x, 
ILL DISPOSE of One Hundred 
For $1—The latest style Ladies’ Lace Collar. PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS of six 
For $1—A Lady’s Lace Handkerchief. first-class makers, including Waters’, at EXTREMELY 


cad t style Lace Vail. LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will 
vor se pe ok Wissen t Bilk Tie. take a small portion cash, and balance in monthly or 


For $1—A Lady’s Silk Sash. quarterly instaiiments. 
Will be sent by Mail. 
JAMES E. MCNALLY & CO., IMPORTERS, 
349 Broadway and 28 White St., N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
IN ONE VOLUME, PRICE 50c.,' 
The following Medical Lectures for Gentlemen : 


1, PHILOSOPHY OF MARRIAGE, 

2. PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN, 

8. NERVOUS AND PHYSICAL DEBILITY. 
4. ORGANIC DISEASES. 

5. TREATMENT AND CURE. 


Price 50 cents by Mail. Address the Author, 
DR. CURTIS, 9 Tremont Place, Boston, , 





FOR ONE DOLLAR, 


PAIR of PARIS KID GLOVES, any 
color, shade or size ; 2 buttons, 25 cts. extra. 
















. Warranted for five years, 
mand the warranty indem- 
4 nified by a capital of half 
a8 million ofdollars, . 
SACENTS WANTED 
qin unoccupied territory. 
For particulars address 
wa Wilson Sewing Machine Co, 
o Cleveland, 0.; St. Louis, ' 
Ze SS a 
——= adelphia, Pa.; Bos. 

' + ton, Mass ; Pittsburg Pa. 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Memphis,Tenn.; Chicago, Ili.; Milwaukee, Wis. 
Toledo,0.; Albany,N.Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Rich. 
mond,Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orieans, La.; 
Galveston & Houston,Tex,; San Francisco, Cal.; or 

No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YOR 


THE BROADWAY OFFICE 
OF THE 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY 


Having been removed from No. 1205 to 
No. 1207, 


4 





Neptune Steam Laundry. 


OFFICES—148 East Fiftieth Street, and 275 West 
Twenty-third Street. 

BRANCH OFFICES—861 Broadway and 588 Sixth 
Avenue. 


AMILY and GENTLEMEN'S 
WASHING attended to in the finest style and 
with promptness. 
PRICES MODERATE. 
NO ACIDS OR CHEMICALS USED. 


Ladies’ Clot harge " 
enced Ao ag aoe Face The managers are able to extend greater advantages 


Goods called for and delivered FREE OF CHARGE. their patrons than previously. 
Orders by mail or otherwise receive immediate at- Ladies’ and Gent’s Suits in White 


— WE NEVER DISAPPOINT. tf Are treated as a Specialty, and the 
GREATEST CARE GUARANTEED 


ANTED.—Ladies and gentlemen to | with all articles of apparel. No charge is made for 
solicit subscriptions for Captain Glazier’s new | collecting or delivering packages. tf 

week. “THREE YEARS IN THE FEDERAL CAVALRY.” 

most prem | Pos re and best selling work of Fyomsue SQUELCHER, exposing all 


the day. Any’ sell it. Everybody buys it. 
Sold by Age 4 5 swindles and humbugs by mail or otherwise. 
7 or eee we by the author of the famous book, ‘Rogues an 


Bleecker St a 
palsies Street, New York Rogueries of New York.’’ Samples free by mail on 


receipt of only ten cents, by JESSE HANEY & CO., 


FOR CAPITAL STORIES, ee 


CONTINUED AND COMPLETE; M AG| FOR THE PARLOR, Send 
FOR 

















Stamp for a Price-List. 
HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY 


FASHIONS, Has Removed to 
ADVENTURES, 743 Broadway, 
TRAVELS, Ete.; Nearly opposite his old Store. 
’ . 












SELF-MADE uux, : mm ROYAL HAVANA 


LOTTERY OF CUBA. 
ESSAYS, 
Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
AND HUMOR, ERNMENT. $330,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished. Orderssolicited and prompt- 


ly filled. The highest rates paid for Doubloons, and 





TAKE 
all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for all Government 
CHIMNEY CORNER, "=" 
’ AGENTS WANTED FOR 
The very best Illustrated Story and Instructive tT 4 W O N D E R © 
It contains the best stories by the best writers of 
Fiction in Europe and America, and in Illustrations 
Subscription, $4 per annum, VER ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRA- 
Three months for $1. O TIONS. The ay ed best selling, and most 
0) 
circulars, with terms, at once. 
Ready at all News Dépdts every Monday. UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
FRANK LESLIE 130 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
LE : 177 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 0. 





Address, 
| 


Experience of Successful Advertisers. 


Mailed to any address FOR 25 CENTS. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


| Advertising Agents, Publishers and Dealers in All 
Kinds of Printers’ Materials, 


No. 41 Park Row, New York. 


J. G. SCHULL, 


Merchant ‘Tailor, 
Formerly of 32 Ann Street, 


HAs REMOVED HIS BUSINESS TO 

No. 16 Ann Street, near Broadway, where he 
has opened with an entire new stock of goods for the 
resent season, comprising many exclusive novelties 
rom the London market, which are made up in the 
latest English styles, at moderate prices. Former 
patrons are invited to visit and select, and the patron- 
age of the general public is also solicited. 


J. G SCHULL, 
16 Ann Street, New York. 











375 A MONTH—Horse and outfit furnished. 
$ Address, NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 812-63 


This word is derived from the 
Wyn omancy. Greek. signifying the power of 
© the soul, spirit or mind, and 
is the basis of all human knowledge. Psychomancy isthe title ofa 
new work of 400 pages, by Hernert Hamitron. B. A., giving fullin 
structions in the science of Soul Charming and Psychologic Fasci- 
nation; how to exert this wonderful power over men or animals 
instantaneously, at will. It teaches Mesmerism, how to become 
Trance or Writing Mediums, Divination, Spiritualism, Alchemy, 
Philosophy of Omens and Dreams. Brigham Young’s Harem, Guide 
to Marriage, &c. This is the only book in the English language 
professing to teach this occult power, and is of immense advantage 
to the Merchant in selling goods, the Lawyerin gaining the confi- 
dence of Jurors, the Physician in healing the sick; to Lovers, in 
securing the affections of the opposite sex, and all seeking riches or 
happiness. Price by mail, in cloth, $1.25; paper covers, $1. 
Agents wanted for this book, Private Medical Works, Perfumery, 
Jewelry, &c., who will receive samples free. Address, T.W. Evans, 
Publisher and Perfumer, 41 South Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents! Read This! 


W E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

OF $30 PER WEEK and expenses, or allow a 

large commission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 

ee. Address, M< WAGNER & CO., Marshall, 
805-30 











ch. 
10 A DAY—Business entirely new. Circulars /ree. 
A LAs Address J. C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


AINTER’S MANUAL.—A complete and 
practical guide, giving best methods and latest 
improvements in house and 8, elaing, graining, 





varnishing, polishing, staining ding, glazing, sil- 
ve , Grecian oil-painting, ese and Oriental 
— principles of glass -staining, analysis of 
colors, rmony and contrast, philosophy, theories 
and practices of color, etc. Also, Practical Paper- 
Han; . &0 cents of booksellers, or JESSE HANEY 
& CO., 119 Nassau Street, New York. 


H. HENDERSON'S 


FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 


Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKEY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 

Guaranteed Pure and of the very Best Quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express 0.0.D., or Post Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad Street, New York. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY OF 
CUBA.—$300,000 in gold drawn every seven- 
teen days. Prizes cashed and information furnished 
by GEO. UPHAM, 9 Weybosset Street, — 














250 a Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples /ree. 8S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, ‘ 


WHERE SHALL WE GO? 


mo the MASSENA SPRINGS, a Charm- 
ing Summer Resort. Send for Guides, Analysis, 
G 





BOOTS 


AND 


SHOES. 


a3 bt OO ET. BS’ 
ERFECT - FITTING and ELEGANT 
BOOTS and SHOES, for Ladies, Gentlemen, Boys 


and Children. The largest assortment of fine work in 
the city, at Low Prices. 


| NEW. STORE, NEW STYLES. 


BROOKS, 
575 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 


New Store, 1,196 BROADWAY, 


CORNER TWENTY-NINTH STREET. 
817-29 











OFFICE OF 


WM. M. FLIESS & €0,, 


No. 47 Broadway, 


NEw YORE, May ist, 187%. 
We beg to inform correspondents and friends, of 
our removal to the warehouses 


No. 47 Broadway and No. 107 Church St., 
Where we shall continue the business of 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES, ETO., AND 
SHIPPERS. 

WM. M. FLIESS & CO. 


REDUCTION of PRICES 


TO CONFORM TO 


REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 
Great Saving to Consumers 
BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 

aap Send for our New Price-List, and a Club-Form 
will accompany it, containing full directions—making 


& large saving to consumers, and remunerative to 
club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. O. Box 5,643. New York. 


IRCUS FREE!—Any boy can teach his 

Be amusing and wonderful tricks by Haney’s 

Art of Training Animals, Telis all secrets of the pro- 
fession, and explains all feats ever exhibited. 210 


pages, 60 soperings, only 50 cents of booksellers, or 
JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau Street, New York. 


GOBER IN A MOMENT.—No matter how 
much intoxicated, you can be instantly sobered 
with a single tasteless, harmless dose of DR. WERNER’S 
SOBERING POWDERS. Eve drinker should have them; 
every wife should have them. Twelve powders in a 
package will be sent by mail on receipt of $1. Ad- 
dress Dk. CARL WERNER, 769 Broadway, N.Y. [825-8 














Summer Reading for Boys and Girls. 
FRANK LESLIE'S 


Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly. 


READY EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
Price 5 Cents. 


S the ONLY WEEKLY for the YOUNG. 

Is the Cheapest Story Paper published. Is full of 
Engravings, Sketches, Anecdotes, Humor and Fun. 
Two capital Continued Stories, Three Prizes weekly 
for best answers to Puzzles. Distinguished Scholars 
of all parts. Single numbers, 5 cents. 


FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl St. 












\ The Best 


SPANISH 


“ Illustrated Paper, 


With the largest circulation. Published every fifteen 
days. Subscription, $5 a year ; single number, 25 cts. 
All letters should be addressed, 








ete. NERAL DEPOT, 363 Bowery, corner Fourth 
Street, New York. 828-25 





FRANK LESLIE'S 
ankers, 16 Wall St., N.Y. 
Paper published in the World. 
Stands without a rival. OF THE WORLD.” 
SINGLE NUMBERS, 10 OENTS. attractive subscription ever — Send for 
411 Broome Street, New York, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 410 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


“EL MUNDO NUEVO,” 587 Pearl St., N. Y. 















. Walker’s 
California 
Vinegar Bitters. 
Made from 


California, 





stimulants. A 





and Tonic. 
For Female Com- 
plaints, Infamma- 








Rheumatism, 
Gout, Bilious, 
Remittent and In- 
termittent Fevers, 
Diseases of the 
Blood, Liver and 
Kidneys, these 
Bitters have no equal. DYSPEPSIA 
GESTION, Headache, Pain in the Shoulders, 
Coughs, Tightness of the Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eruc- 
tations of the Stomach, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Bil- 












cured by the use of these Bitters, 






Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, 






Erysipelas, Itch, Discolorations of the Skin, they are 
excellent. 

Pin, Tape and other Worms lurking in the 
system are effectually destroyed and removed. 

J. WALKER, Proprietor. 
Druggists and General Agents, San Francisco, Cal., 
and 32 and 34 Commerce Street, N. Y. 0 
















RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY, 
PARIS, LONDON AND BRUSSELS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUCGCISTS. 


Summer Specialties. 


TOILET VINEGAR, 


Superior to Eau de Cologne 












purposes. 


- LIME JUICE AND GLYCERINE, 


For cleansing the Hair and 
giving it a beautiful gloss 
without greasing it. xqui- 
sitely cool and refreshing. 
Special Representatives for United States: 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, No. 33 Vesey St., N. Y. [0 













TO AMERICANS 
TRAVELING IN EUROPE. 
Circular Letters of Credit, 

4 Available in Sterling or Francs, 







Issued b: 
BOWLES BROTHERS & CoO., 

19 William Street, N. Y., 
27 State Street, Boston. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 






817-23-0 









. 





* — 
Cash Capital, - - - - - - - $2,500,000.00 
Assets, Ist July, 1871, - - - - 4,669,125.90 
Cee fs fe 183,162.23 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


FISHERMEN! 


Twines and Netting, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


$25-87-0 sap Send for Price List. Baltimore, Md, 
ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per ~~ )to sell the 
celebrated HOME SH LE SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch'( alike on both sides), and is 
Sully licensed. The best and cheapest family 

Machine in the market. Address, 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., ton, Mass.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


$15 —Superior SEWING MACHINES 

¢ for Family use. Noiseless, Warranted, 

and doing every variety of work. Agents Wanted. 
ty) B. S. HILL & CO., 17 Park Place. 


HAVANA and KENTUCKY CIRCU- 
LARS. Address BALEY & CO. (old established 
office), 174 Broadway. Havana Wholes, $32. 826-38-0 


Scottron’s Adjustable 
Mirror. 

In which we can “see our- 
selves as others see us’’— 
front, side and back views 
B perfectly. Every Lady, Mil- 
y liner, Hairdresser, atter 
> and Tailor should have them. 


rf 4 

stamp. 8. R. SCOTTRON, 

138 Elizabeth St., New York. 
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SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 


TRENGTHENING ! NOURISHMENT! 
in housek ! LIEBIG’S COMPANY’S 
mmended by the Faculty. 
Received the highest prizes at Paris, Havre and Am- 
sterdam. Is sup lied ‘to the British, French, Russian, 
Prussian and ted States Governments. None ger: 
uine without the signature of BARON LIEBIG, the in- 
ventor, on every jar. 
Orleans, E. J. HART & ©O.; San 
Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK ; General Agents for 
the United States, J. MILHAU’S SONS, 183 Broadway, 
New Yor! 


HE DUTIES OF ST. JOSEPH’S 
Boarding School for Young Ladies, 


Female 
, L. L, will be resumed the first Monday in 
. 1871. Terms made known on application. 








the 
roots and herbs of 
free 
from all alcoholic 


gentle Purgative 


\ tory and Chronic 


R INDI- 


ious Attacks, Palpitation of the Heart, Inflammation | 
of the Lungs, Pain in the Regions of the Kidneys, are 


FOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt | 


Carbuncles, Ring-worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, | 


R. H. McDoNALv & Co.,, | 


for all Toilet and Sanitary | 
Purified extract of | 


‘NO CITY IN THE WORLD 


L 


ves 





(Jury 29, 1871, 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 

Woitr— Look here, I say, yowve got to give up that orange !” 

Lamp—'' J say I’ve got a right to take my Orange where I want to.” 

| DaME CoLuMBIA—‘t Now, boys, you can’t bring your quarrels here to my door. 
| want to fight, go along home where you came from !” 


PRATI’S ASTRAL OIL. 
The Safest and Best Illuminati Oil ever made. Used in 
. over 100,000 Families. Millions of Gallons have been Sold. No 
me, Accidents have ever occurred from it. Our Motto—“ Not Cheapest, 
rms, but Safest and Best.” 
ae Oil House of CHAS. PRATT. Established 1770, 
108 Fulton Street, NW. Z. 
has a Lamp that can compare with the new NEW YOR 


CRYSTAL REFLECTING ] 
adopted and placed in use at the Central Park, Grand Circle, Boulevards, Washington Square, and elsewhere. 
They excel all in giving light, for beauty and low cost. General Office, 569 Broadway, New York. 


THE PATENT FIELD FOR CROQUET COMPOSITE 


AND AND 


LAWN TENT BASEBALL. TRON WORKS C0,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lf you 
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Railings, Gates, 
Wire Farm lence, 


Vases, 


Fountains, Statuary, Ete., 


109 MERCER ST., 
: air New York... 
An Over-Doctored W orld. 


All great physicians admit that the world is over-doctored with violent 
drugs. In cases of indigestion, biliousness, —— wiud colic, diar- 
rhea, and other casual or even chronic affections of the stomach, liver, and 
bowels, all that is needed to restore the regular action of the disordered 
organs is a dose or two of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


The most delicious and harmless febrifuge, laxative aygl alterative in the 
whole range of medicinal remedies. It is sufficient for the strongest, cannot 















harm the weakest, and immediately relieves the nausea which 0! ry 
cathartics aggravate. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. t) 
_ THEA-NECTAR 
A | IS A PURE ALLEN’S 
ae BLACK TEA oo 
Beeb, with the Green Tea Flavor. War. Cartridge Revolver. 







ranted to suit all tastes. For sale The Lightest and Best in the World, 

















? everywhere. And for sale whole- Weizhtonly GozSeven Shot 22-11 
. sale only by the Great Atlantic eight only 6 oz Seven Shot 22-100 cali 
| ; \ & Pacific Tea, Co. 8 Church bre. Can be carried in the vest pocket, 
sayy =St., New York. P.O. Box 5506, in ALL 
‘= Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. GUN ppralers in, 2 Ce On 
---—_———--——. | TACKLE AND SPORTING GOODS, 
THIS IS NO HUMBUG! 18 Warren Street New York 
BY. SENDING 30 CENTS and STAMP, d all wh 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you | [SUR RM Bha on 6S = who contemplate 
will receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your _,building, supplied with de- 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- | 8criptive circular of “ Village Builder” free. Address, 
riage. Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer He. 2, Ful- z BICKNELL & CO.. Publishers, 27 bbs 8t., 
37 fo Xe -0 


tonville, N, Y. 


AMP (Bartlett’s Patent), recently | 


BALL, BLACK & CO, 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 


Have just received a fine assortment of Imported 


HORSE TIMERS 


for Sporting Purposes—denoting Minutes, Seconds, 
and Quarter Seconds. Price $25, Orders for every 
description of Racing and Presentation Plate exe. 
cuted at the shortest notice ; Designs drawn to order 
and Estimates given. 

Also the largest assortment of Ready-made Silver 
and Table Ware to be found in the city. tfo 





EVEN WHEN DOCTORS DESPAIR, ac 

7 " .) om rs 4 ou 
WALKER’S CALIFORNIA VINEGAR BITTERS ey rae 
the weakest invalid to health and vigor. 0 


003 GIFTS, 


RAND GIFT CONCERT 
AND DISTRIBUTION FOR THE 
Benefit of the FOUNDLING ASYLUM of the SISTERS 
of CHARITY in the City of New York, and SOLDIERS’ 
and SAILORS’ ORPHANS’ HOME, Washington, D. ¢ 
| to be held in Washington, D. C., under and by virtue 
of a permit from Hon. Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
= ba Meigen gh A — 27TH, peeves. 
ter the Concert, the Commissioners will 
the successful ticket-holders pnaies 
1,003 GIFTS, 
Amounting to 
B200,000. 
| 52,000 Tickets only will be sold, at $5 each. 
|! on. H. McCuLLoveH, of Elkton, Md.) Commis 
Major Gro. T. CASTLE, Baltimore, Md.j§ sioners, 
Hon. Jas, S. NEGLEY, M.C., Pittsburgh, Pa., Trustee, 
References.—Maj. -Gen. D. Hunter, U.S.A., Washing- 
| ton, D.C.; Hon. Jas, 8S. Negley, Pittsburgh, Pa.; First 
} National Bank, Hagerstown, Md. ; Appleman & Co., 
Bankers, Hagerstown; Updegratf & Sons, Hagers- 
town ; Hon. RK. J. Brent, late Attorney-General, Balti- 
; more; C. F. Abbott, Esq., 20 P. O. Ave., Balt.; John 
| H. Fowler, Esq.; W. H. Myers, of W. H. Myers & Bro., 
| Exchange Place, Balt. 
Deeds of the Real Estate, certified to by counsel, in 
hands of the Trustee. 

Tickets and circulars can be had of P. C. DEVLIN, 
General Agent, Stationer and Printer, No. 31 Nassau 
St., New York. 

Tickets sent C. O. D., if desired. 

Send for Circular, containing description of prizes, 








etc. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 





FRED. J. MILLER 


DEALER IN 








| FIRE DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES OF 
| EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


65 Liberty Street, New York. 


8a SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. ; 


SEASIDE MUSIC. - 

| Dont GO TO THE COUNTRY without 
ocepey of HITCHCOCK’S DIME AND HALF- 

DIME MUSIC. At a small cost you can have a fine 

| collection of vocal and instrumental pieces, Call at 
store, or mail $1 for samples. Address, BENJ. W. 
| HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 29 Beekman St., New York 
City. Write for catalogue of 600 pieces, mailed free. 
823-26-0 ; 


| tf 











Is rapidly superseding all other preparations for pro- 
| ducing Elegant, Sweet and Wholesome ROLLS, BIS- 
| QUITS, BREAD, Buckwheat and other Griddle Cakes. 
| Perfectly Pure and Reliable, and always ready for 
| immediate use. The CHEAPEST Baking Powder in 
the WORLD, and it WILL KEEP ON LAND OR SEA 
in any climate, for years. It is well adapted to thé 
use of Housekeepers, Miners, Mariners, Emigrants, 
etc., and is, in fact, in every respect, the BEST YEAST 
POWDER made “for the Kitchen, the Camp, the 
Galley.” 
SOLD BY GROCERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 

Manufactured by DOOLEY & BROTHER, 


69 ‘New Street, New York. tt) 


1,700,000 Acres in Iowa! 


180,000 Acres in Nebraska! ! 





RR. Land Companies 


Of Iowa and Nebraska, 
FFER THE ABOVE LANDS TO 
SETTLERS, at 3 to $10 per acre, on time 
at six per cent., or for cash. These Companies have 
determined to have their lands settled at the earliest 
— day, in order to increase the business of their 
ailroads, which are now all completed, and therefore 
offer the BEST LANDS, in the BEST STATES, at the 
LOWEST PRICES. We sell 


Land Exploring Tickets, 


at our Offices in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and at No. 1 La 
Salle Street, Chicago. Railroad fares west of those 
places REFUNDED to holders of exploring tickets 
who purchase 80 acres Or more. L Reductions 
of R.R. fare to colonies, Or parties of 25, or more. 
Colored Maps, showing all the lands in both Sta 
sent for 20 cents. Pamphlets and County Maps sen 
FREE to all parts of the world. Apply to 


WwW. W. WALEER, 
Vice-Pres’t, Cedar Rapids, low& 





816-30-C0W0 





